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ABSTRACT 

Educational television has not yet reached its full 
potential for supporting the social studies in American public 
schools. The most effective roles for television have not yet been 
defined^ nor have social studies educators developed the production 
thrust that can enable television to fill a major role in social 
studies education. This document contains recommendations of a study 
initiated by the National Television Instructional Center in which 
educators set forth guidelines for usie of television by social 
studies curriculum makers» Identification is made of various missions 
and means in the social studies curriculum area and the support roles 
that television could fulfill within each of them are described. 
Goals and curricular patterns of existing and emerging social studies 
approaches are defined and a framework for decision-making suggested. 
Instruction is viewed as the means to accomplish particular 
curriculum goals. Cited are six instructional strategies with an 
analysis of the social studies curriculum patterns and the use of 
television in rerms of the current and potential strategies they 
represent. Specific recommendations for actions for the application 
of television to social studies improvement are made. (Author/SHM) 
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Although there have been a few outstanding local achievements 
educational television has still not reached Its full potential for 
supporting the social studies In the public schools of North America. 
The most effective roles for television have not yet been defined, nor 
have social studies educators developed the production thrust that can 
enable television to fill the major role In social studies education 
that should be the case. 

In the spring of ;:968 Robert Fox of the National Television Instruc- 
tional Center invited several educators to study the situation and to 
recommend directions for the use of television by social studies curriculum 
makers. Bruce Joyce of Teachers College, Columbia University, agreed 
to coordinate the effort. He was joined by William R. Fielder of the 
Claremont Graduate School of Education; Marsha Well of Teachers College; 
Louise Tyler of the University of California, Los Angeles; Elizabeth 
Wilson, Director of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum of the 
Montgomery County, Maryland public schools; Howard MehUnger, Director 
of the Civic Education Study at Indiana University; Laurence Ward of the 
Twenty-One Inch Classroom in Boston; Robert Smith of the Metropolitan 
Television Corporation in Washington, D.C., and Lawrence Walcoff represented 
the National Instructional Television Center. 



This document contains the recommerjdatlons that emerged from the 
study. The substance is addressed to those responsible for proK^^ni 
Initiation and development In the social studies and to television 
educators who would cooperate with social studies curriculum personnel 
to Improve programs of social education. The committee combined an 
analysis of existing and emergent approaches to the social studies with 
an analysis of the special Instructional capabilities of television to 
arrive at a specific set of recommendations. These recommendations are 
Intended to Identify ways that television can make the social studies 
more powerful and flexible and more responsive to the contemporary problems 
of the society. 

The committee came to believe that television should be seen as a 
liberating force and should serve to give thrust to Innovation within 
the social studies field. Television has such great potential power that 
social studies educators can employ It not only to strengthen existing 
social studies programs but to bring about substantial » even dramatic » 
reform In the area* The recommendations Identify three ways In which 
educators can capitalize on the unique features of television to make 
the social studies more effective: 

1. Television can serve as a major element In comprehensive currlcular 
systems designed for many students. Such curricula can serve 
a single school district^ a combination of school districts, a 
state or even the nation. The functions selected for television 
in a comprehensive curtlcular system should reflect the unique 
feature of television — its capacity to unite » to dramatize » to 
enable communication over long distances. As an integrating 
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element In a comprehensive plan, television can be a Bp ring- 
board for major curriculum reform. 

2. Television can serve as a support 8y:>tem for teachcrH who nro 
implementing curricular plans or creating their own approaches 
to the social studies. In this role television needs to be 
responsive to the requests of the teachers, and they need to 
control its use. In this role television can support the imple- 
mentation of curriculum reform which depends on the classroom 
teacher by making him more effective. 

3. Television can be used as a support system to the inquiry of 
students, being addressed directly to them and increasing their 
options and control over their own learning. To function in 
this way, television needs to respond to the request of the 
student. In this role, television can be used to bring about 
the implementation of student-centered curricular strategies. 

Quite obviously the selection of roles for television can not 
take place in a vacuum but rather in the context of developments and 
requirements of the social studies. What was needed then was an \ 
analytical framework which integrates these two domains. The structure 
or plan of the report embodies this framework. It is cast in terms of 
curricular missions or purposes » curricular means or strategies, and an 
analysis of the support systems needed to implement a curriculum plan. 
In terms of decision-making for the social studies and television, this 
framework provides two points of entry and an analysis of alternative 
support roles once the decision to use television for the social studies 



is made* Television can be used to support a particular social studies 
mission or to strengthen the means linked to- a given mission* With 
respect to any mission or means, television can take one of the three v 
possible roles mentioned earlier or a combination of the roles. Certain 
roles may be appropriate to a particular mission or means « 

In the report we identify various missions and means in the social 
studies curriculum area and describe the support roles that television 
could fulfill within each of them. In Chapter One the particular require- 
ments for the three support roles — as a major element in a curricular system, 
as a support system for teachers, and as a support system for students — 
are identified in some detail. In Chapter Two the report presents a 
system for and analysis of the alternative missions or goals in the social 
studies. Because there are presently a great many possible approaches to 
the social studies, this chapter is lengthy and analytical. Chapter 
Three identifies existing and potential teaching strategies especially 
as they relate to various curricular approaches in the social studies 
and considers the possibility for television support of these strategies. 
Finally, in Chapter Four we make recommendations for immediate action 
for the application of television to social studies curriculum improvement 
by selecting certain missions within the social studies, specific strategies 
for achieving them, identifying particular support roles for television, 
and indicating the types of production steps that need to be taken to 
bring these recommendations into existence. Our process went as follows: 
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Stage One 



Select Missions 



Stage Two 



Select Teaching StrategJcsl 



Stage Three 



Select support roles for to.levlfllon ] 
and other agents ; 



Stage Four 



Identify Production Steps 



J 



The committee came to believe that the proper use of so powerful 
and flexible a medium as television depends on the analyses of the 
curriculum areas to be served, the particular types of support roles 
that television can play within the curriculum area, and an understanding 
of the distinctive instructional possibilities within the medium itself. 
In our study we have concentrated on the first of these two considerations. 
We hope that the report in focusing the decision-making tasks will stimulate 
a more extensive use of television in all three support roles for social 
studies instruction, and also that it will stimulate inquiries into 
the unique features of che medium as an educational tool. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

Television Aa A Support SyBtam For Th% 
Social Studies; Three Roles 

To make a productive marriage between any medium and a eubatantive 
curriculum area requires an analysis of the particular kinds of educational 
functions vhich the medium can accomplish and also an analysis of the 
curriculum patterns within the substantive area itself in terms of the 
types of support which these patterns require from media. To achieve 
these kinds of understandings in the case of television and the social 
studies is a formidable task. On the one hand, the media is extremely 
powerful and versatile and potentially could serve an enormous range 
of educat.lonal functions. Oi the other hand, the social studies is a 
complex and disorderly curriculum area and is presently in a condition 
of change vhich has resulted in an unusual variety of curricular patterns 
which might be linked to television in various ways. 

In this chapter we have structured the potential functions of television 
into three general categories.* Each of these categories represents a 
particular tjrpte of "support system" role which television can provide to 
the social studies and probably to other curriculum areas as well. 

Support systems are an essential in the actualization of any curriculum 
plan. Every school environment supports certain kinds of educational 
activity and makes other activities difficult. At the most obvious levels 
a school with a great library offers more possibilities than one with a 
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small library. Less obviously, a school which is linked by television to 
the city government is in a different position than one which has only 
civics texts for information about city politics. It is useful to think 
of educational environments as Including sets of human and mechanical 
support systems and it is important to plan educational environments in 
terms of support systems which increase certain kinds of educational 
options- ^ 

Television can serve as a system directly supporting the student, 
directly supporting the teacher and aiding him in his work, and, third, 
as the organizing medium within a comprehensive curriculum framework. 

There are nimierous ways that television can play all three of 
these support roles. As a support system to the students, television 
tapes can bring information about societies* social problems and ways of 
approaching them. We can imagine, for example, banks of television 
tapes which bring information to students, both about societies but 
also about the social sciences. Television can enable the student to 
have contact with experts from the social sciences and on various kinds 
of social problems md over television students can hear experts debating 
alternative solutions to social problems, or they can even generate their 
own problem definitions and solutions and debate them over television. 
In other words, as a support system for students television can bring 
information^ expert opinion^ an opportunity for debate, the discussion 
with persons from a wide variety of settings, and instruction in the 
social sciences. 

^See, for a comprehensive description of alternative types of technical 
support systems and ways of planning them into schools and school systems: 
Bruce R. Joyce. Altetnacive Models for Elementary Education (Waltham, Mass.: 
I Blaisdell, 1969). 
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Television can also support the teacher In quite a number of ways. 
It can bring him information and instruction about things to be taught. 
For example, in the primary grades relatively few teachers have a 
depth preparation in any of the social sciences which makes it very 
difficult to implement social science based curriculums in the primary 
grades. The introduction of a curriculum in one of the social sciences 
could be accompanied by information support to the teacher. In addition, 
alternative ways of approaching units and lessons could be presented and 
demonstrated over television. In addition to this television can support 
the teacher in his instructional role. Banks of material can be prepared 
which the teacher can draw on as he needs and programs can be prepared 
\thich the teacher draws on at his option, either to supplement his instruc- 
tion or to replace it in areas where he does not feel competent. 

In addition to the roles as a support system for the student and 
for the teacher, it is also possible for a versatile medium like tele- 
vision to play the critical role within a comprehensive curriculum 
framework. Curriculums can be planned and organised for Implementation 
so that television mediates a good bit of informational output to 
teachers and students, provides directions to both, suggests activities 
they can carry on, and through combinations of live broadcasts and 
the use of video tape coordinates curriculum in such a way that television 
carries the burden of initiating and monitoring instruction. In a very 
larga proportion of American classrooms not only in the social studies but 
in other curriculum areas, this kind of central role is played by a much 
less versatile form of printed media. We refer of course to the textbook 
and the teacher's manual which accompanies it. The text-manual combination 



serves the critical controllng functions in most curriculum patternn 
In most schools throughout the United States and the reat of the western 
world at the present time. Because of Its extraordinary versatility 
and flexibility, television should be abl^ to provide that function much 
more adequately than any of the print media now In existence. 

Let us look at each of these three types of support systems roles 
In turn and» after we have done so, let us look at s \ te examples 

of television In each of the support positions. 

Student Support Systems 

In order to function as a support system for a student » a medium 
has to be arranged so that It can be called Into play at the option of 
the student and so that he can select from a reasonable variety the kind 
of relationship he will have with the medium. An example of a support 
system that fulfills these conditions was recently developed at Bank 
Street College, It consists of a very nice set of films In which leading 
entertainment figures such as Harry Belafonte read stories that are likely 
to have a very good appeal to Puerto Rican and Negro youngsters in the City 
of New York. These films have been placed into cartridges and the child 
can have the use of a film by placing the cartridge in a projector. With 
a suftflclent quantity of these the child is supported in his desire to 
explore literature even though he may not be able to read very well by 
himself. He has a support system he can control and which takes him 
aft be is. ^ " 

Student support systems in the social studies can serve several 
purposes. One is to bring information to the student. When Fen ton and 

Bank Street College of Education. The Reading Incentive Film Serlri^s 
(New York: McGraw Hllli 1968 and 1969). ~ ~" 
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hi. colleagues developed a social studies curriculum which helps 
students apply the techniques of historiography to the study of society, 
they needed to support those students with special materials- 
original sources that can support a wide range of children's inquiry 
ir -^.r'^us aspects of history. Hence they developed a document file 
containing original sources on many aspects of American society.^ 

Another exaiuple of informational support for students is provided by 
Joyce and Joyce who have recently produced a set of data banks for use 
by elamentary school children. Each one of the banks is based on a par- 
ticular town which represents a particular culture. For example, their 
systdms include a Pueblo, a New England town and several European towns. 
Source materials relating to those towns are sorted into the 650 categories 
of the Human Relations Area File. The children thus have access to a wide 
range of data which will support quite a wide range of student questions- 
questions de£ding with hundreds of aspects of society.^ Current educational 
technologies provide us with tremendous opportunities to build support 
mater ialc like these. 

Another function of student support systems is to provide instruction 
at th« option of the student. Many educators think that we should build 
« great many short, self-administering courses. Some of these short courses 
could be segments of existing courses and others could be new creations, if 
they were designe d so that the student could administer them to himself, the 

uf®*: E'^yj" Th« New Social Studies (New York: " Holt, Rinehart and 

Winston y 1967). 

jBruce R. Joyce and Elizabeth H. Joyce. Data Banks for Children (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1969) a report to the U.S. Office of 
Education under contract #0EC-l-6-061369-0684 . 

tij^irJo. ^-./ey" Elizabeth H. Joyce. "Creating Information 

Systems for Children" Interchange . Vol. 1, No. 2, June 1970. 
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student wouW be backed up with an enoraoua aupport system which he could call 

on as he needed instruction. The young mathematician, for example, could 

have a great number of short courses on topics in mathematics available to him.' 

A combination of short courses and information storage and retrieval 
systems would give the liidividual student and the group of inquiring 
students enormously more options than they presently have for educating 
themselves. In need of information, they could turn to banks of data. In 
need of instruction, they could turn to banks of courses.^ 

Support Systems for the Teacher 

Particularly where the teacher is a central figure in a curricular 

organization, where he is responsible for the carrying on of instruction, he 

will feel the need for support systems that give him more options as an 

inatructor and which provide his students with more options as learners. 

A physics teacher, for example, might like to have a set of short films 

which explain topics of various kinds that he has some difficulty explaining 

or where the medium permits a type of explanation that is very difficult 

for the teacher under the conditons of the classroom or his laboratory. 

Similarly, the teacher may want to be supported by sets of laboratory 

equipment that enable him to build demonstrations of various kinds and to 

guide the inquiry of the students into experimental areas of science. 

Support to the teacher may function in any of several ways. In the area 

of his own training, he may need substantive help (help with content) or 

clinical assistance (help in planning or carrying out teaching strategies). 

In the actual act of teaching he may require support systems that either 

^Dwight W. Allen and Robert Bush. A New Design for High School Education ; 

Assuming a Flexible Schedule (New York; McGraw-Hill, 1964). 

6 

See: Bruce R. Joyce. The Teacher and his Staff; Man, Media and Machines 
(Washington, D.C. ; National Education Association, 1967) for a description 
of schooling which is supported in this fashion. 
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dr«««ti«c points, providt «xp«rtis« he does not have, or bring to his 

students infonnetion difficult to convey within the confines of the 

classroom. Finally, student support systems can become supports to the 

teacher when they provide information sources and Instruction that 

widen the range of instructional techniques that can be employed. (In the 

earlier illustration, the teacher who has document files available can 

teach historical documentation methods to his students in a much greater 

variety of ways than can a teacher who does not have such assistance. 

Several examples of teacher support systems have been developed by 

staff at the Far West Uboratory in Berkeley, Walter Borg and his staff 

have developed a set of teacher training courses, called Mini-courses, 

that the teachers administer to themselves and which teach them new 

teaching strategies. These use televised exemplars of teaching strategies 

which the teachers practice, teaching themselves as they do and analyzing 

the videotapes to measure their progress. This is a very unique type 

of support system that can operate for the teacher.^ At that same 

laboratory Glen Nimnicht and his staff have developed several kinds of 

support systems for kindergarten teachers. One of the most ingenious Is 

a bank of games which can teach children how to work together to teach each 

other.® The teacher, backed up by this support, is able to maintain 

many small groups in a kindergarten classroom operating together and 

inquiring into many aspects of life. Because of the ingenuity with 

which the games are constructed even children of that age can be supervised 

''waiter Borg. '^The Mini-course as a Vehicle for Changing Teacher Behavior, 
the Research Evidence" ED-029-809 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of 
Education, 1969). 

g 

Glen Nimnicht, John Meier, Oralie McAfee "A Summary of the Evaluation of the 
Experimental Program for Deprived Children at the New Nursery School Using 
Some Experimental Measures'' Unpublished paper, December 1967, Colorado State 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 
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by a minimum of personnel # Nlmnicht elso, by the way, uees one version of 
the "telklng typewrlter'—enother support system for children which helps them 
explore symbolic language until they can read and write and which, by 
carrying on some instructional functions, functions as a support system for 
the teacher.^ 

We can forecast that a major potential of television as a support 
system in the social studies is to provide the teacher with knowledge 
and teaching strategies that are very difficult for him when he operates 
alone. Me know, for example, that if we were to Introduce the study 
of economics or anthropology or any of the other social sclencea into a 
large number of elementary or even secondary school classrooms today, 
many of the teachers would need support both in content and instruction. 
These could be provided to them with television. The first could be 
made available through presentations directed to then^; the second through 
teaching directed to their students. In addition, banks of presentations 
and data sources could support them by providing greater flexibility to 
instruction and by giving their students more options for activity. 

A Comprehensive Support: The Managerial System 

It is possible to develop comprehensive currlcular systems in which 
the options for the teacher and the student are mediated by the currlcular 
system which plays the controlling roles. 

When one of the authors was in the army he was put through a course 

to train him to be a medical laboratory technician. The course, 

administered by teachers, made extensive use of laboratory equipment, 

^O.K. Moore's "talking typewriter," manufactured by the Edison Reefponsive 
Environment Laboratory, West Orange, New Jersey. 
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films, live demonstrations, and clinical practice, and It went like 
clockwork. At the end of the course he was made an Instructor and was 
permitted to see the manual from which the course had been constructed. 
He discovered to his suirprlse (how naive he must have been) that the 
entire program of activities had been specified step by step in that 
manual. From the first activity to the last, the students were put 
through a very pleasant, extremely efficient and quite humane sequence 
of activities that was administered by Instructors who gave the illusion 
of having much independence but who indesd were simply following very 
detailed orders. Their manual was the managerial support system. 

It is possible to build currlcular systems- in which television 
occupied the managerial role. For example, an American history course 
could be televised, with corollary readings and activities specified. 
Teachers and students could work in discussion groups or inquiry groups 
out of the central framework. The major sets of lectures, dramatization 
of historical incidents, and even presentation of original sources could 
be conducted through the medium. 

Because in recent years a large number of curriculum projects hive 
employed managerial support systems a number of educators have raised 
questions about student and teacher freedom within curriculum frameworks. 
Most of the products of the academic reform movement which has been going 
on in the United States since the middle 1950 's are text and laboratory 
materials systems which are comprehensive in nature. Many of them actually 
provide so many materials and such detailed instructions that if the 
teacher administers the program in anything like the way it is presented, 
then he will exercise few options not specified in the program unless 
things ^egin to go very badly* However, comprehensive programs differ 
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greatly In the range of optiona they give to teachers and students, 
ranging from much to little participant latitude. It seems to us that 
the critical question Is not whether controlling currlcular systems should 
be employed, but when they should be employed and to what end. To bring 
new content or new teaching strategies Into schools, highly structured 
currlculvims may be necessary, at least for a time, until local personnel 
develop the ability to handle the material and teach with comfort and 
flexibility. However, the kinds of learning which spring from local 
events and Ideas cannot be Imposed by a system external to the particular 
students and their teachers. The question Is one of balance. 

Most social studies textbooks are designed as complete courses and 
publishers usually Insist that this be the case. The series of essays 
^" Social Studies In the Un ited States^ " Indicated that In every curriculum 
nook and cranny within the entire social studies field the bulk of 
textbook materials are expected to be controlling and comprehensive 
guides to the course. This Is, amazingly enough, true even In kindergarten 
and first grade materials. 

It Is possible to design a comprehensive currlcular system In which 
television or another media (or combination of media) would have a managerial 
role and yet provide much latitude for the teacher and the student. The 
media could be used to fill Instructional functions which neither the 
teacher nor the student fill well whereas the personal and group Inquiry 
of teacher and students as they Interact together could be carried on 
under the umbrella of the course. Cabinets In Crisis, a series developed 



lo; 

Byron Massialas and Benjamin Cox (Eds.) Social Studies In the United 
States (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1967). 
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by the Foreign Policy Association In collaboration with the Twenty-One 
Inch Classroom in Boston, Is heuristic in this regard. The program 
focused on broadcasts of simulated United States Cabinet meetings during 
periods of crisis. At various stages during the deliberations, the 
cabinet meetings were broken off. Classes of students would debate the 
events and then could call In to the studio recommending various courses 
of action. The consequences of these suggestions were then explored so 
that the students could see the Implications of their actions. Thus, 
although there was considerable emphasis on the managerial role of live 
television, there was considerable latitude for student and teacher 
participation. Television served to Introduce to both teachers and children 
Ideas which they probably otherwise would not have encountered and to 
bring them Information which they probably otherwise would not have had 
available to them. At the same time, the strategy that was used pemltted 
teachers and the students to interact In the game-like situation in such 
a way that they were by no means controlled by the currlcular system 
but affected Its development. 

Three concepts are useful In planning managerial support systems: 
comprehensiveness of the curriculum plan, or the proportion of 
activities which are planned, the extent of student and teacher options 
which are developed, and the nature of the managerial system (the media 
combination which Is used and the type of management which Is exercised). 

11 

Cabinets In Crisis, television series developed by Foreign Policy 
Association, New York, New York and presented In cooperation with station 
WGBX In Boston, April 25-May 23, 1968. 
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Applying Televlalon to Socliil 

Tha three support roles for television can be applied to a wide 
range of curticular objectives or missions and a considerable range of 
teaching strategies. To plan a currlculian that will employ television 
effectively requires that we clarify the ends we will seek and the 
strategies we will use to achieve them. In the next two chapters we 
turn to an analysis of alternative missions and means for thf social 
studies, after which we will turn to our recommendations whic-i api ly 
television, In each of the support roles, to specific social vtudies 
ends and means. 



CHAPTER TWO 



Analyglng Curriculum Mlsslona In the So cial Studieg 

Television can be employed either to strengthen existing 
program patterns or to Initiate new ones. Because there Is 
presently a healthy diversity of new approaches to the social 
studies, and an even wider range of possible alternatives, the 
analysis of existing and potential social studies programs Is 
somewhat complex. Yet the very multitude of possible approaches 
Increases the Importance of such an <tnalysls, simply because 
when we plan for television to support particular patterns or 
use It to help create a new one, we may affect the directions 
and methods of social studies education to a significant extent. 
The social studies curriculum area presently Is In great need 
of strengthening and It Is critically Important that social 
studies planners put the energy of television Into the social 
studies with telling effect. 

To make the task of analyzing social studies approaches 
both more manageable and meaningful In terms of selecting patterns 
of support for television, we have divided the analysis Into 
three stages: the Identification of the missions or goal complexes 
of social studies programs; the strategies , or pedagogic approach 
used In various programs; and the support-system possibilities 
that exist with respect to television. In this chapter we will 
deal with the first stage^ that is, we will ;2nalyze alternative 



missions for the social studies. In Chaptsr One we examined the 

three general ways that television can serve as a support system 

for varloua approaches to the social studies. In Chapter Three 

we will examine social studies teaching strategies. In the last chapter 

ve will bring together missions, means, and support roles and make 

a series of recommendations for action. 

To communicate with the reader who ,may *'knov*' television 
but not the social studies, some history may be In order to set 
a context for Interpreting the present diverse scene which Is 
emerging In the social studies. For many years, from the nineteen 

twenties until the nineteen sixties, social studies curriculum 

12 

patterns were relatively homogeneous across the nation. As in 
most curriculum areas, there was some disparity between what was 
recommended by theoreticians and what was actually done in the 
schools, but theory and practice were partially related, particularly 
with respect to the placement of content through t^e school 
years. Because these long-time patterns are still Influential, 
if only as the historical background of the present ferment, 
it is well that we begin with them. 

T he Mission and Methods of the Social Studies, 1920-1960 

Theoretically, the chief mission of the social studies was seen 
to be the preparation of citizens for the United States democracy . 



For an analysis of the cause of the homogeneity and the rationalization 
of the patterns, see: Bruce R. Joyce's **The Primary Grades in Social Studies 
in the United States,** Byron Massialas and Benjamin Cox (Eds.), o£. clt. 



Th« program* w«r« constructed to accomplish this mission through 
both th% content that was taught and th% general methods that 
were recommended* 

Methods < The democratic process * 

The best preparation for democracy, it was argued, was to 
practice it. The basic teaching method was to organize classes 
into problem-solving, democratic groups. The courses would be 
organized, from the primary grades through the high school, 
around social problems, or social needs, or the task of under- 
standing human society and grappling with its development. The 
teacher was to help the students define and attack problems, 
teaching them democratic procedures simultaneously with the 
mastery of content. 

Nowhere was the dichotomy between theory and practice more 
prominent than in the area of method . The democratic method 
flourished in a few schools and classrooms, but in the majority 
of situations, structured, teacher-directed teaching prevailed. 
While curriculum guides, teachers associations, and administrators 
proclaimed the democratic process, most teachors found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to execute. 
13 

See; John U. Michaelis. Social Studies for Children In a 
Democracy (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 19ii9). 

Alsoj Alice Miel and Peggy Brogan. More than Social Studies 
(Englewood Cliffs; Prentice-Hall, 1956TT 

Herbert A. Thelent Education and the Human Quest (New York: 
Harper, i960). 

^'^James Hoetker and William P. Ahlbrand, Jr. "The Persistence of 
the Recitation." American Educational Research Journal . Vol. VI, 
No. 2 (March 1969), pp. 145-168. Provides an excellent summary 
of research findings on teaching methods. 
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Conttnt 

In both eltmtntary and secondary schools » thm patterns of 
conttnt vtrt designed to Introduce students to Western society 
and the social nssds of man* In the elementary school* a pattern 
called the "expandlng^horizons" approach was dominant « based on 
the not unreasonable assumption that the younger children are 
most able to grapple with content that falls within their experience 
and that the social studies should expand the child's horizons 
to his nation and the world* 

Expanding Communities of Men 

(family through nation) 

1# Family Community 

2» School Community 

3 • Neighborhood Community 

Local, County and Metropolitan Communities 

0 

3 • State Community 

6 » Reg ion-of -States Community 

?• U^S# National Community^-^ 



'^ Focus on the Social Studies , A Report from the 1965 DEHP 
Annual Meeting (Washington, D.C.t Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education Association, 1963), p* 31* 



In the Junior high, or middle school years, American 
History has been dominant, with a world geog -aphy couroe, treated 
on a regional basis, usually being offered as well. in the 
senior high yeare world history and American government were 
most prominent, with the world history course centered on the 
politics of the Western world and the treatment of government 
emphasising constitutional provisions for governing agencies. 
A frequent offering which is of particular interest is "Problems 
of Demcf-racy," a course which once was offered in over three-fourths 
of the nation's high schools but now is losing popularity. The 
Problems of Democracy course was initiated in the years after 
1917 as a reaction to formalized content in history, geography, 
and government courses and to provide an experience based on 
democratic, problem-solving activity. As originally conceived, 
each problems-of-democracy class would identify and study signi- 
ficant social problems, even to the extent of planning and taking 
social action. This course has come under continuous fire since 
its inception i partly because it represented "soft" social content 
rather than "hard" content drawu directly from one of the disci- 
plines and partly because, except on a limited scale, it did not 
live up to its intended promise. However, in a "Contemporary 
Social Issues" version, and in the kind of rigorous approach to 
a disciplined analysis of human behavior exemplified in the "Ninth 
Grade Course in Political Behavior" we discuss in a subsequent 
chapter, it is undergoing a certain revival due to the present-day 
concern with social problems. 
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Course Organiaation and Maf rials. 

Two g^aeral "philosophies" competed for the internal 
organizations of courses and selection of instructional materials 
for them. One was the desire to center teaching in problem- 
solvingi democratic processes, and this philosophy generally 
advocated variations on problem-centered "unito" of instruction. 
Whether in the primary grades or in the high school, the students 
would seek to understand puzzling aspects of social behavior. 
In the first or second grade, they might try to find out how 
their town feeds itself, or where toys come from, or how members 
of families around the world behave toward one another. In the 
fifth or sixth grade, they might try to understand how their 
government has developed, or how and why wars have developed 
between nations. In the high schools problems of poverty, con- 
servation, urbanization, or improving the aesthetic qualities 
of life might demand their attention. 

The second philosophy manifested itself as a desire to 
organize instruction logically, so that students would master 
predictable bodies of knowledge. In the primary grades, this 
philosophy resulted in a series of pre-organized units, (The 
Mexican Family, the Japanese Family, Life in the 5Jwiss Alps, the 
Lapland Pamilyt etc,). By grade five, history was treated 
chronologically and geography regionally. The more or less logical 
arrangements of three disciplines (history, economic geography, 
and goverament) dominated instruction from the middle grades 
through the high echool, 
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Tht two philosophies rtqulrtd very difftrent mattrlals 
for children. The problem-centered approach required open-ended 
resources that teachers and children could dip into, shape and 
arrange to suit their purposes. People and places from the 
community were needed, also and expert sources from all over, 
from pen pals to members of the Department of the Interior, were 
called on.^^ The logical-coverage philosophy, for its part, 
lent itself well to the development of the familiar social studies 
textbook, and the text, with "supplementary readings" and "audio- 
visual aids" became the mainstay in most classrooms, at least 
above the primary level (and even there it was by no means unknown, 
and the major textbook series included materials, generally 
resembling textbooks in the field of reading, directed to the 
primary school child). 

The Emerging Scene and Patterns of Television Support 

Until recently, the uses of instructional television could 
be calculated in terms of the above patterns. Television could 
simply be hitched to one or more of the years of the relatively 
standard program. For example, the Twenty-One Inch Classroom 
in Boston collaborated with the Foreign Policy Association tr 
produce the series mentioned in the last chapter. Cabinets in 
Crisis which was tailor-made for problems of democracy courses 
which took a problem-centered approach. As indicated earlier, 
t he series involved a degree of student participation via 

^ See , for example , the unit s developed in the Horace Mann -Lin coin 
School as-; Tompsie Baxter and Bess M. Young - Ships and Navigation 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia University , 1933 ) . 



t«l«phon« in a game-lik« simulation which dealt with a r«al 
hiBtorical crisis during the early years of the Cold War. 

The Georgia State Department accepted the general first- 
grade sequence and prepared another type of program, attractive 
on its own terms, which places a television teacher in the usual 
role of the classroom teacher. The television teacher leads 
the children through a sequence of units, sup:gest3 activities 
that they and the classroom teachers can carry on, and provides 
visual experiences to supplement what is usually available in 
the classroom. 

As the diversity of approaches to the social studies 
increases, however, identifying which patterns to support will 
require a more complex analysis, for the historical pattern is 
gradually breaking down and being replaced by a variety of 
approaches. Also, there are many important areas of social 
concern where even the new patterns are not yet f unct ionin^^, well 
areas in which the reform programs are very difficult to imple- 
ment. The television medium might be used, not only to support 
emerging patterns, but to initiate new forms of social education 
We believe that most of the ETV effort in the social studies 
should be used to initiate new approaches . Initiation should 
begin with the selection of goals, so we begin with an analysis 
of several possible types of goals which we can select from. 
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Th% Goal . Complexes of The 
Emerging Approaches To The Social Studies ; 
The Personal, Social and Academic Domains 

The last few years has brought about a number of attempts 
to develop new social studies programs at the elementary and 
secondary school level* Taken together » these approaches have 
been directed toward quite a number of missions or general goals • 
The "New" social studies Is quite diverse. In fact. 

The mission of an educational program can be defined In 
terms of the domains through which It (,the^_proqram) enters Into 
the life of the student. Since the product of education Is 
a developed capacity to respond to reality In new ways^ the 
primary task In selecting an educational mission la to Identify 
the domains through which the prog.ram will enter the life of the 
learner In order to change his responses to living In the world . 

In order to bring order to the task of analyzing social 
studies program missions, we have divided the possible domains 
Into three, with the caution that the categories overlap somewhat: 

The Personal Domain * We can attempt to Improve the capacity 
of the learner through direct Intervention In the personal 
domain, (as through an attempt to Improve his capacity for self- 
direction and Instruction, his creativity). 

The Social Domain , We can attempt to enter the social 
domain, to change him at a point where he Is In Interaction with 
his fellovman , (as when we attempt to teach him social or economic 
skills )# 



Tht Academic Domain , We can attempt to reach him throupih 
an academic domain, by teaching him academic sKills and wayB of 
dealing intellectually with complexity, (a3 when we attempt to 
teach him the social sciences)* 

Let us use these three categories , the personal , the social 
and the academic, to sort out some of the possible functions of 
social studies programs and to generate combinations of functions 
that can serve as the missions or the guiding objectives of the 
social studies programs* 

Focussing Directly on Personal Capacity; The Personal Domain 

There are many ways of describing how humans respond to 
the environment* There is intelligence, including the ability 
to solve problems, to analyze and synthesize information, to 
build new ideas* There is creativity, or the capacity to take 
the environment and do new and interesting things with it. 
There is the organization of the inner self^ the feeling of 
adequacy, or openness, of ability to grow and to face complexity. 
There is independence or autonomy--the capacity to respond fear- 
lessly aud on one's own terms. There is warmth and feelings of 
affiliation, that enables a comfortable and non-threatening 
response to others* All of these ways of describing human beings 
focus on personal organization or capacity-«-they emphasize the 
extent to which the individual constructs his world and the 
importance of the individual in the world. 



An educational program can be organized to develop one or 
more of the personal capacities or characteristics • For example, 
a program may emphasize creativity and be shaped oo as to do 
everything possible to teach students to make a creative, aesthetic 
response to life. Or it may be organized around the attempt to 
increase intelligence and rationality. Or it may focus on 
developing emotional stability and capac ity for f ul f illment . 

A social studies program that sees its mission as the 
development of personal capacity will emphasize the individual in 
everything it does. It will try to challenge him, to free hira, 
to teach him how to teach himself. Huch a school may pay attention 
to social and academic demands, but it will focus on the personal 
capacity of the individual, 

A large number of educational theorists have advocated 
interesting ways of trying to improve the students' capacity 
to deal with the world. 

In the realm of social education, there are a few out- 
standing examples of approaches to social studies education that 
have emphasized the personal domain. We will mention only a few 
contemporary ones by way of illustration. 

Social Education at Summerhills A Personal Approach 

In the words of A.B. Weill, "I hold that the aim of life 
is to find happiness, which means to find interest. Kducation 
should be a preparation of life. Our culture has not been very 
successful • Our education , politics, and economics lead to 
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war, etc.**/' To Neill, the primary aim of education is to 
help the student to respond to life in his own way, with high 
interests, and fearlessly to develop hinself in uuch a way thnt 
he will be fulfilled. This entire school in certain wnys cnn 
be thought of as a social studies program — as a way of life wh i c h 
encourages students to work in their own vny and to solve their 
own problems. This social education is devoted to the personal 
domain and the social needs of the school are not permitted to 
operate in such a way as to squelch tiie development of the indivi- 
dual. Students must choose their activities, help develop ways 
of working together, and are counseled on personal development. 
The Summerhill mission is personal de velopinent , 

Individualism versus Conformity : The Adolescent Crisis 

- Q 

Edgar Z. Kriedenberg places emphasis on the personal 

domain in a somewhat different way than does Neill. Friedenberg 

is greatly concerned with the consistency of society, but he 

is even more concerned with some of its effects. **Heing different, 

notoriously, does not get you to the top. If individuals must 

believe they are on their way there in order to preserve their 

self-esteem, they will be under constant pressure, initially 

from anxious adults and later from their own aspirations, to 

repudiate the divergent elements of their character in order to 

make it under the terms common to mass culture. They choose 

the path most traveled by, and that makes the difference. 
I7 

'A.S. Neill. Summerhill (Hew York: Hart i^iblishin/:, I960), p. ?k. 
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Edgar Z. Friedenberg. Coming of Ago in AjiicHca : Orowth and 
Acqulesconce (Now York: Random House, 19^^^^;), V' 
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"To anyone who is concerned about what his life ineans, 
this pressure is repugnant . ^ 

To Friedenberg, the great question in education is how to 
help young people to comprehend the culture and to use and 
improve it without having hia individuality submerged. Friedenberg 
feels that the social education of the schools should be designed 
explicitly to free the personal development of the student from 
the enormous pressure, inherent in a technological society which 
has possibilities for upward mobility, to learn to conform in 
order to •*make it" in the society. Although Friedenberg looks 
at education from a sociological perspective, he underlines the 
freeing, personal mission of the 5tchool« 

Focus on the Self 

Quite a number of psychologists have urged that the school 

pay greater attention to the developing personality of the indivi- 

20 

dual. Rogers, Combs, Jersild and Shutz are examples. They 
tend to see the activities of the school in terms of its effect 
on the developing organization of the personality. "Nearly 
everything in the curriculum is charged with psychological 
meaning when viewed from the standpoint of what it might do to 
19 



Arthur W. Combs. The Professional Education of Teachers 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1965 ) • 

Arthur T. Jersild. In Search of Self (New YorkJ Teachers 
College, 1952). 

Carl Rogers. CllentwCentered Therapy (Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1965). 

William Shutz. Joy (New York: Grove Press, 1967). 
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help learners find themaelves^ realize their potent lalltles « 
use their resources In productive ways ^ and enter Into relation** 
shlpe vhlch have a bearing on their Ideas and attitudes toward 
themselves • "21 their focus on the developing organization 

of the self these theorists recommend that the school environment 
be shaped In such a way as to help the student to develop his 
Internal organization more fully ^ to relate to hla environment 
without fear^ and to learn how to look at himself and handle 
himself In such a way as to ensure his own maximum development* 
While they do not see this emphasis us antithetical to the needs 
of the society anymore than Nelll or Frledenberg see their 
emphases as In conflict with social development « the emphasis Is 
clearly on the development of the Individual* If the mission 
of the school is to develop individuals more fully^ a good 
society will result* 

There are a great many other approaches to the personal 
domain besides those that have mentioned here^ but even these 
few illustrations should make concrete the poasibility of building 
social studies programs which give the personal domain the 
central place* 

As we have stressed ^ the emphasis on the personal does not 
eschew emphasis on the social* However^ for purposes of analysis 
let us now turn to social studies missions which focus on the 
social domain* 

21jersild, op * cit * ^ p* 103* 



Missions In the Social Domain 



It would be odd. Indeed, If the social studies programs 
In the United States were not characterized by emphasis on the 
social domain, and In fact* as ve have Indicated earlier, the 
social studies were created as a reaction to formalized study 
that was unrelated to the needs of the society and the problems 
of regenerating the society. The most widely used textbook on 
elementary social studies begins with the following statement: 
"The schools of America are dedicated to the preservation and 
extension of democratic Ideals and to the development of the 
highest type of democratic citizenship on the part of each 
child. The discharge of this responsibility requires an educa- 
tional program that will develop each child's potentialities 
to the fullest and at the same time bring growth in the compe- 
tencies essential to democratic living,* 

The focus of the social studies is "people and their 
environment; they deal with human relationships. In the social 
studies, attention is given to ways of living and working together, 
use of the environment to meet basic human needs, customs, 

institutions, values, and life situat ions--t he cultural heritage 

2 3 

and its dynamic on -going characteristics , " 

Wxthin the social domain there are a number of possible 
emphases which might be seen as separate missions or might be 
treated together. We will look at three of these which represent 
distinct yet related approaches, 
22 

Michaelis, op , cit , > p, 1, 
^ Ibid • • P • ^ • 
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An Emphasis on Democratic Behavior 

Mlchaells has provided a concise statement of this 

mission. "The teacher must be aware of the kind of behavior 

which 1b consistent with democratic values* Little would be 

gained unless the behavior that the children develop is democratic 

in nature • • • Impllc it in the foregoing statement of democratic 

values are the following categories of behavior: responsibility , 

concern for others , open^mindedness , creat iveness , and cooperation. 

Each unit of work that is planned should make a contribution to 

the development of the foregoing categories of behavior . ""^^ 

Mlchaells also has described the democratic values which are the 

core of the democratic process* He specifically emphasizes the 

following values: "Government of a group is effective only if 

there is government by the group*" "Human well-being , happiness 

and good will toward others are fundamental." "There is faith 

in the ability of men to govern themselves wisely." "Consent of 

the governed is the basic element in democratic procedure*" 

"Self direction and self control in accordance with group welfare 

are significant aspects of democratic living." "Freedom of 

inquiry with free play of intelligence about our problems is 

essential", "Majority decision with minority protection is used 

to determine policy*" "Each individual is respected and accorded 

equal Justice and equal opportunity*" "Individual freedom and 

responsibility go hand in hand*" 

211 ^ 

Ibid . , p. 18. 

^^ Ibid ., pp. 13-18. 



It should be clear without further elaboration that the 
promulgation of democratic values and behavior is essential to 
Michaelis* approach. Within this mission, most textbooks and 
most school district curriculum guides have emphasized the 
positive virtues of American Democracy, whereas many persons, 
concerned with social reforms, feel that a more fundamental 
approach is desireable, orienting students toward the reforms 
necessary to achieve the stated democratic values. 

While there is no fundamental conflict between the 
orientation toward democratic behavior and the slightly different 
mission that follows, the distinction between them is worth noting. 

An Emphasis on International Citizenship 

While in no way undermining the function of American 
education to promote democratic citizenship, Becker and Mehlinger 
point out that the developing trend toward an international 
society requires an education which is conceptually quite different 
from what has been carried on before. "What would formerly 
have been Judged to be a national problem is now believed to be 
an international concern. The alarm felt in the United States 
over the population explosion in India, China, and the nations 
of Latin America results not only from an interest in the welfare 
of the people in those nations. In part, this concern stems 
from the recognition that the contemporary world cannot remain 
peaceful if people in significant portions of the globe are left 
to suffer and die from hunger and disease. Similarly, problems 
of managing and preserving the natural environment are global 



not just local in scope. UltiinriLoly, everyone is tiu'oatoucd U^j polluted 
air, impure' water, and dirindlln^j natural rcncAirccj. Tlinsfi hav/irdo ;iro 
no reachinc the point where natn^mal solnl.lonr, no lowi^ar :;u-iTic(^, M'Ui'n 
health and perhaps even his srui^vlval dopctid upon the ability oi* natJurr; to 
take collective measures riCainst the pollution and do:>tnicLlon oL' the 
environiaont. ''"^ » 

III other domains also, Becker, Mehlin/^cr and bhou' oo-authorij lorfje 
that the social studies orient the citizens oV the United .Jtaben toward the 
international arena and toward the collective solutions to nroblcmr:. The 
study of international relations deserves a place of prime importance at 
all levels of education — primary (grades throui^h t'Klult classes, ilo sLi^'le 
set or problems confronting modern mcin is at once as comp]ciX and a:; jjo tential'ly 
dangerous a*s those problems coirunonly Included undtir tho ti.tlc, international 
relations. If the potential dani;or3 could bo converted Into opportuniticr, 
for peace and progress, all mankind wfjuld benofit. U' v/o .'ire uaai)lo to 
cope with these dangers, mankind facetj the risk of destruction whLcli is tlic 
fruit of an advanced technology in a retarded social pattern.""^ 

A social studies program whicli accepts an intern^itlonal oricntution 
as a major part of its mission is likely to bo different irom a social 
studies program which accepts democratic 

^ James M# Becker and Howard D, Mehlinger (Ms.) International D ime nsions In 
the Social Studies (V/ashington, D.C.: National Houncjl for tlio TJoclal 
Studies, Its 30th Yearbook, 1968), p. 9. 

A very recent analysis of the use of television to promote world under- 
standing is provided in !• Keith 'lyier. Televisi o n for l/orld Under standing 
(Washington, D.C.: Division of Mucational Teclinology, national Mucation 
Association, 1970). 
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Jlred A. Sondermann "Changes in tJie otudy of International KcLations" 
in Becker and Mehlinger, o£. ci t . , n. 101. 
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proctBS as a major part of its mission but does not emphasize 
international understanding, and the implications of the differ- 
ences are important. 

Emphasis on Interpersonal Relations in Small Groups 

A third approach within the social domain emphasizes 
interpersonal attitudes and skills. Recently, quite a number of 
educators have urged that the social studies teach people how 
to work better and find greater fulfillment in face-to-fuce 
interpersonal situations. Shaftel, for example, has been a 
leader in this field for a number of years. Also, those 
concerned with what has come to be known as sensitivity training 
have proposed this evidence. 

As one example, Joyce and Weinberg have proposed that 

students be taught an analytic framework which they can apply 

to the analysis of interpersonal relations and that they use 

that analytic framework to improve the capacity to work with 

29 

other individuals. The Joy ce-Weinberg approach is relatively 

cool and analytical— -the student is taught to use his intellect 

to analyze and improve interpersonal relations. 

Another intellective approach is represented by Oliver, 

Shaver, Newmann, and their colleagues » who have proposed that 

the problems of public conflict and political controversy be 

the focus of general education and social studies. They take 
P ' fl ■ - 

'^"Fannie Shaftel and George A. Shaftel. Hole*Playing for Social 
Values: Decision^Making in the Social Studies (?:nglewooJi Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1967). 

''^Bruce R. Joyce. Strategies for Elementary Social Science 
Education (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1965) Chapter 
Five. 
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the position that it ia in the process of aialoKue that the 
society can achieve clarification of the value alternatives 
and can come to agreement o» processes for implementinR certain 
value j^ositions . 3^ 

ihe implications of Oliver and Shaver's position for 
general education in the social studies are important. First, 
since there is no single, certain solution to social problems, 
the teacher is obliged to tolerate a variety of ideals, values, 
or creeds among his students. Furthermore, although the teacher 
may find a personal solution to ideological conflict, he must 
condone the constant disc, .rse and even conflict among various 
groups within society as they are represented in the classroom. 
The good society is not to be construed as one in which one 
behaves uniformly with all others, but one which is constantly 
•merging through a reasoned dialogue on public issues. Also, 
one does not live forever within the same agreed upon substantive 
definition of right; rather the good society is one in which 
individuals in groups have wide latitude in developing their 
own standards and tastes — i.e., their own definitions of human 
dignity, but must hn Tier out policies which enable diversity and 
peac^fulness to coexist. Progress from this point of view 
consists of longer and longer periods of non-violent conflict 
among groups of free men who have thosen a variety of modes of 

conduct exemplifying the "good life."^^ 
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f i^^^„^"d Ja^es P. Shaver. Teachjj)g l>ublic Issuea in the High 
School (Boston: Pfoughton-Mifflin, 1966)^ 

^"""Ibid., p. 13. 



The missions proposed by Ghaftel, Joyce and Weinberg, and 
Oliver and Shaver belong within the social domain, although they 
emphasize intellective approaches to the improvement of social 
life# Hence, they illustrate that neither the personal nor the 
social domain has an essential conflict with academic interests. 
However, to continue our analysis of alternative missions among 
the social studies programs, let us look at missions which appear 
to be primarily academic in focus, and at their relation to the 
other missions. 

The Academic Domain and the Social Studies 

Berelson puts the question: Should the social studies 
curriculum aim to produce good citizens or Knowledgeable students 
of the major fields of learning? — 

"My ovn impression is that this is a largely spurious 
issue that will go away if it is put into a different semantic 
frame* As a starter, suppose we were to say that we-~all of us 
involved--vant to give high school students the best introduction 
we can within limits of practicality to the best available 
knowledge in the social science disciplines as a means to the 
end of producing responsible citizens**^"' 

Although Berelson is at pains to reduce any potential 

dichotomy between citizenship and social science education, the 

contents of the book he edited impelled him to include the above 

statements in the preface* In this book, source papers on the 

social science disciplines and on world "area" studies were 

^^Bemard Berelson, et.al. ^flie Soc al Stvdies and the Social SciencOf] 
American Council of Learned Societien ai^d the National Council for the 
Social Studies (New York: Harcourt, Brace arx3 World, 196i')pp. 6-7. 



presented to provide academic guidelines for the redevelopment 
of social studies curriculums. The tone of many of the articles 
suggests an extremely academic emphasis. The position taken is 
that the social sciences are to be tuught qua ouch with the 
assumption that the student, armed with concepts and modes of 
inquiry from the disciplines, can make his own transfer to 
social probleus. Sykes ' words illustrate this point as he writes 
^bout the relation between sociology and the social sciences. 

"The difficulty is that many teachers of sociology in 
colleges and universities doubt at the present time that their 
discipline is adequately represented in the high school regardles 
of whether it is called social studies or something: elac--and 
regardless of whether the work in the hi^^h school is a prepara- 
tion for more advanced training or the end of academic schooling. 

He goes on to say, "The reluctance of the college teacher 
to convert sociology into a tool for the production of good 
citizens is coupled with qualms about stressing the immediate 
material benefits of social studies for the individual. If an 
examination of the community's occupational structure becomes a 
form of instruction for the techniques of Job seeking, if an 
analysis of the family is transformed into a course in better 
family living, or if r^he study of the American economy is seen 
as a sort of consumer's guide, the professional sociologist is 

apt to feel that his field is being subverted,,,/'^** 

— - — 

Greshaw M. ^ykes. "Sociology'* in Bernard Berelson, et.al. The Social 
Studies and the Social Sciences American Council of Learned Societies and 
the National Council for the Social Studies (New York: Ilarcourt, lirace 
and World, 1962), p. 157. 
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Sykes go^s on to argue that nothing but confusion can result from 
equating the objective study of society with the means for 
securing the good life. A knowledge of society may prove useful 
to the student. But this is not necessarily the result, and 
excessive concern with this result carries the danger that the 
content of sociology will be distorted. Gykes' view is that the 
academic mission of the social studies is independent of social 
and personal missions and can be Justified on its own terms. 

While most social scientists probably agree more with 
Berelson's view than with liykes ' position, the use of the 
academic domain as the means for citizenship education is still 
quite a different way of entering into the life of the learner 
than one that focuses on personal characteristics or on processes 
of social behavior. Let us look at two or three approaches 
which have emphasized particular disciplines. 

An Approach t o Anthropology in the Elementary School 

The Anthropology Curriculum Project of the University 
of Georgia under the direction of Marion Rice at the University 
of Georgia has prepared materials for introducing students to 
the organizing ideas of anthropology in grades one to seven. 

To quote from the Teachers' Guide for the grade four 
materials, the Rationale of the Anthropology Curriculum Project 
is based upon- several premises... 

!• Any field of knowledge, such as anthropology, 

consists of a "^ystem of symbols, or word labels,, 
which are used express ideas and describe 
relationships, An und^^ ^standing or mastery o: 
any field of knowledge begins with an understanding 
of the symbol system, the meaning of which expands 
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and devoloDG -ni tk) la){n/le(lf:o <»f' Uic dLi;cipljn(; i:; oy,tri)i(lc(] . 

:;ypibol system:; arc ur.uaily 017:011] -^eci .Ui uransKiI :;sion oi' a 
coi'G oi' coiicrucjil idea.;, u.-jually rcrorr'od to ar; r.ui;joot rnattor, 
di6'CLpli.ne, or fjold. 1 or^ ajinost th^rU yc.-ara '.onlil stijdli;!; 
movcncno hac contondod I'.ial a rrubjccb ipproac'i the inmrjni 
of social .jtudlcs is ••ri[>{)ro{)riatc for Uic: clf^nontar^ r^radf';. 
(We believe that) any t;q)c o!' or{jani /.atlon oi' i.^atcrial, 'rj'C.-poc^ 
tive oi' its uictliod, is dasijnod to braiisniL i:aov;lod/:(;, and 
that there is notain;^; Lncompatji>lc, except proi'crcTioo and 
tradition^ with a :nibjecb prosonbati ')n • I' a (^c-.n r;oi:MicP 
in the eleinantory {:radcs. 

3. AntliropolOe^Lcal mabarial is rrcqucntly used li tho public 
school^ l)ut, in the absence oV emphasis on :iiiUii'Opolo(;ical 
concepts and texTninolo^-^y, tho con Lrihn lion thab ant}u'opolo/:y 
has to make to an underst.uidin/; 0" i.iiin aad of di fTo ronb culture;:; 
is frequently obscui'ed. "ihc mater Idl do] ] war a tel./ in^roducoa 
anthropological terminolof^y wliich i-iay jb J'jrst !m; nomcwliat 
diffjcult for the student. As hJs i'ami liar-i by u-iUi those 
terms increases, hov/ov^jr, it I:; o-.pcobcd tiiah they w]l'\ hoJp 



the \;orld i.n whicli hn liver.. 

lliis general rationale can be spocJi'jcaiLy LTiplemontod in tlie 

objectives for the fourth crarJe unit: 

1. To gajji some ins.Lf:ht into the way an ant}a'opolo^:i^^'t studies 
people . 

To obtain a general idea oi" the concept of cu.ltui^o> 

3» To learn that culture is universal. Oultiire is universal and 
people everyv/here have tho r;ame basic problems of s\xrvi.val arui 
gettinc alon/^ with peo[>1e. Hov;evor, o/ich /';roup of people or 
culture develops its o\m solution to thcsn proi)lcims and t]if^se 
solutions .aay vary [greatly in riotall. (Cultiju-al univorsals 
arid cultural vai'iatlon) 

k. To understand how peo])le le-arn tlio traJts oJ' their culture. 
( Enculturation ) 

To acquire an idea of how cultures cha/i^^e ind /^row. (^ultuj'os 
may continue for a lon/^ period of time, bub cJi<'in^yi does take 
place. (Cultural dynamics )3^' 



•^-^ Anthropology OTirriculum i^roject. llie Concept oi ' Culture ; Teachers 
Guide, Grade Foxxr (Athens, Ga.: University of neor;:i.a,""iy>T:0, ^^P- 't-^'* 
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It can be seen that the approach the ant hropoloi^y project 
has taken does not eschew the development of citizenchip behavior, 
but the approach is a primarily academic one through the teaching 
of the structure of the discipline of anthropology. The above 
quotations indicate that the creators of the project recop;aize 
the controversy over academic domain points of entry for elemen- 
tary school children, but they clearly believe that academic 
entry is quite appropriate for elementary school folks. 

There are quite a number of approaches to the disciplines- 
oriented social studies. Some are built around one or two 
disciplines as is the case with the Georgia project. Other 
approaches, such as the University of Minnesota Social ^itudies 
project, Edith West, Director, emphasize a blend from several 
disciplines plus objectives from the personal and social domains."^ 
So we can classify academic approaches as representing one or 
more than one discipline and in terms of their deliberate 
relatedness to the personal and the social. 

In addition, some approaches emphasize the system of ideas 

from a discipline --its intellectual structure. Others emphasize 

the modes of inquiry of the discipline--the ideas and research 

methods that are used by research scholars to add to and revise 

knowledge in the field. Still others emphasize both the structure 

and modes of inquiry of th^ discipline. Hence, academic domain 

approaches can be described in terms of the number of disciplines 

involved, the aspect of the disciplines (structure or modes of 

inquiry), and, of course, the relation to the oWier domains. 
2^ 

Edith West. Rreparatlon and Evaluation of Social Studies Currlculxun 
Guides and Materials for Grades K-llH ED 
(Washington, D.C. : U.S. Office of Education, 1969 \ 



At present, there are more than thirty curriculum projects 
which are built around one or more of the social sciences. To ^ 
implement many of them television could be used in one or more 
support roles. In fact, unless television or another equally 
powerful medium or combination of media is built into the curri- 
culum plans, it is exceedingly unlikely that many--perhaps any--of 
them will be implemented properly. 

Classifying the Social Studies Approaches 
According to the Three Domains 

It is not possible to describe in detail the missions of 
all of the social studies approaches which are presently emerging. 
However, the following list provides a classification of many 
of the approaches that are now achieving national visibility 
and sources are provided so that the reader of this document can 
relate to these approaches in terms of the types of missions 
that they represent. It should be emphasized, however, that 
the approaches of very few social studies programs belong in one 
domain alone. Particularly, many creators of approaches that 
emphasize one domain feel that their approach has effects in 
the other domains. However, we believe that the actual differ- 
ences in emphasis are sufficient to warrant the distinctions 
which arise when we group the approaches under the three domains-. 

The approaches described are taken either from curriculum 
development activities, the writings of theorists, or research 
activity. 



The Personal Domain 



This domain Is emphasized In: 

1. The preventive psychiatry research at the University of 

Iowa, Ralph Ojemann, Director. Materials have been prepared 
to help children analyze and Improve their development. 

2* Approaches to role playing developed by Fanny and George Shaftel, 
Stanford University emphasize growth in empathy, role-taking 
ability, and Interpersonal capacity. 

3. The writings of John Holt, William Schutz, and George B, Leonard 
emphasize the personal domain. 

4. The writings of Alice Mlel provide another approach to the 
personal domain. (See: More than Social Studies) 



The Social Domain 



1. The Harvard Social Studies project, Donald Oliver, Director 
emphasizes an Intellectual framework for analyzing public Issues. 

2. The Foreign Policy Association has spawned a number of programs 
which emphasize the social domain, particularly with respect to 
International relations also. 

3. The Glens Falls Project of the National Council for the Social 
Studies In the Glens Falls, New York Public School System 
emphasized International relations also. 

4. Leonard Kenworthy advocates Intercultural study from the 
primary years on. (See: Introducing Children to the Worl d) 

5. Training group approaches are described In T--Group Theory and 
Laboratory Method by Benne, Glbb and Bradford. These emphasize 
a variety of ways of helping people cope with Interpersonal 
problems and develop greater Interpersonal capacity. Schutz 
and Leonard (see (3) above) emphasize "encounter group" 
approaches to Increasing Interpersonal awareness and capacity, 
also. 

6. An Interesting book In the social domain. Dale L. Brubaker, 
Social Studies In a Mass Society emphasizes the problems of 
mass society. 

7. The Chicago Anthropology Project, while apparently based on the 
discipline of anthropology, has emphasized problems of freedom 
and authority In American culture and other similar major Issues 
involved in understanding of the society. They do not employ 

a sequenced approach to the discipline so much as a social 
Issues approach. 



8. Mario Fantlnl and Gerald Welnsteln. Tovard a Contact Curriculum 
(New York: The Ford Foundation, 1967) emphasizes basic social 
concerns as the point of entry* 

9, The Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship and Public Affairs 

has developed a number of diverse approaches in civics education* 
Current work emphasizes approaches to the study of race and 
culture in American life. 

10. Ethnic and racial relations is the mission of many curriculums. 
Jean Grambs has developed a comprehensive ^,uide to contemporary 
approaches and relevant literature* 



The Academic Domain 



1. The Georgia Anthropology Project, described above. 

2. The Elkhart Economics Project Is built around the basic concepts 
of economics; 

3. The Carnegie History Project, Edwin Fenton, Director, has 
emphasized the methodology of historians as an inductive entry 
to the study of American society. 

4. The High School Geography Project is developing materials for 
tenth-grade geography courses emphasizing the structure and 
approaches of geographers. 

5. Sociological Resources for Secondary Schools is an extensive 
project based on sociology as a discipline. 

6. The Michigan Social Science Project. This is an unusual project 
yhlch employs the strategies of social psychology and attempts 
to teach them to elementary school children. 

7. The Asian Studies Project of Berkeley, John Mlchaelis, Director 
employs area studies techniques to approach Asia. 

8. Mark Krug has written a book entitled, History in the Social 
Sciences which particularly empahsizes the responsibility for 
the teaching of history as a discipline and contrasts this with 
of.her approaches to the discipline. 

9r The Minnesota Social Studies Project, Edith West, Director. As 
indicated above, it utilized objectives drawn from the social 
sciences and from civics education and combined these in a 
number of interesting ways, entwining social Issues and social 
science concepts as points of entry. 



The High School Curriculum Center In Government, Howard 
Mehllnger, Director, Is developing courses on American Political 
Behavior for the ninth grade and Comparative Political Systems 
for the twelfth grade. Both political science concepts and 
techniques of Inquiry are emphasized as focuses. 
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The above list is partial — it is barely illustrative. 
Over thirty curriculum projects are listed in the bibliography 
and that list does not begin to indicate all the approaches 
that we can find emerging in school districts throughout the 
United States. (in the area of Black Studies alona, there are 
numerous emerging developments in all three domains as personal 
identity through study of the heritage, social development 
through Black Identity, and academic study using historians* 
techniques.; The task of the curriculum planner is to become 
acquainted with the particular kinds of missions that characterize 
the alternative emerging approaches and to sort out from among 
the possibilities the ones which will be implemented. Neither a 
social studies curriculum nor a television series for general 
use should be planned without a careful selection from the 
alternative possible missions. 

The Implications of the Different Missions 

It should be apparent that no one television effort, even 
a major one, can support curriculum efforts representing all the 
possibilities within the three domains. A senior high course 
only represents about 120 hours of instruction. It can scarcely 
focus on two or three possibilities in each domain and do any 
of them Justice. Primary school children receive much less 
social studies instruction than do secondary school children and 
too many missions would diffuse a primary approach to the point 
of ineffectiveness • 
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Consequently, curriculum efforts utilizing television must, 
of necessity, be selective iu the missions which are supported. 
A metropolitan area televis ion series, or even several series, 
cannot provide effective support to more than a few very closely 
integrated missions* Missions representing two or even three 
domains can be integrated, of course, as in the case of a course 
which combines a sociological (academic) approach to racial (social) 
problems and helps students clarify personal values and underetand 
their own biases and positions* However, it takes great skill 
to design a complex mission without losing focus* 

Not only are there many possible missions, but the 
differences amonft many of them are educationally significant * 
For example, a curriculum designed to help adolescents understand 
and cope with identity crises is focused very differently from 
one which is designed to help students comprehend and solve 
urban proble ms« Both of these are quite different in potential 
from a course to help students learn how anthropologists study 
the nature of man* Of course, they can all have an ultimate 
relation (anthropology studies problems of identity and urbani- 
zation and identity are related, etc.)* JJut the hoped for outcome 
of these approaches are markedly different* 

Moreover , if curriculum planners in the social studies 
learn to harness television properly, it is likely to increase 
rather than tp decrease the implications of different missions , 
because well-used television should increase the effectiveness 
of the curriculums. 



Hence, the social otudieo curriculum-muker should li^, 
be casual in his selection of direction — as by uutomut icuiiy 
supporting one approach or curriculum project because it is 
local or well-publicized. The different possible missions 
represent very real potential differences in the lives of child 
and service to the society. 



CHAPTER THREE 

Teaching Strategies: The Means of Social Studies Programs 



To accomplish a mission In the social studies field, we 
employ means which we currently refer to as teaching strategies. 
For every possible mission we can select from a number of 
Interesting strategies. The teaching strategies which can be 
employed in the social studies provide television with many 
exciting and potentially powerful opportunities to help accomplish 
a wide range of social studies missions. Further, television can 
provide quite different kinds of roles in relation to various 
teaching strategies. Some strategies can be mediated over television. 
Others can simply be assisted. 

Complex teaching strategies have been difficult to Implement 
in the social studies and it may be possible to use television 
to expand the range of possible strategies in the social studies 
as well as their power. To identify the possibilities, we 
have developed a framework for describing teaching strategies. 
In this section we present this framework, classify and Illustrate 
a number of teaching strategies in the social studies. The 
strategies discussed are flexible ones which can be used for 
many ends. They are presented to identify the range of strategies 
around which we can structure curricula and the specific ways 
television can be related to the means of the social studies. 
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Let UB begin with sone definitions, A teuching wcrategy 
is simply a definable means-ends "relationship in a curriculum. 
It consists of a particular means and relates it to certain 
educational ends. It structures learning activities whatever 
the medium and whoever the teacher. For example , an inductive 
teaching strategy can be mediated over television, or in self- 
in ' ruct icnal systems, or in a simulator [a device built to 
simulate the real world], in a tutorial relationship between 
one teacher ana one learner, or in a group cooperative inquiry 
in which a number of learners collaborate with one or more 
teachers to inquire into ^he world. The strategy defincn the 
shape of the educational activity, whereas the media, the 
training agents, the relationships between people and technology, 
and the content provide the substance of the activity. It 
should not be assumed that all media and strategies are equally 
compatible , One of our tasks is to determine which strategies 
are most effectively supported by television and othe"^ media. 

Let us begin our analysis by looking at several particular 
teaching strategies. 

The Identification of Teaching Strategies 

Soc ial studies curriculums have employed a fairly large 
number of strategies. In our work at Teachers College, we 
have identified over 20 distinct strategies, each of which has 
its own rationale and structure and they originate in several 

Bources*^'^ Some of the strategies are based on learning theories, 

Tt ^ 

For an identification and description of a wide range of 

strategies , see : Bruce H, Joyce and Marsha Weil , Mode l s of 

Teachi.^g (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1970), 

ERIC 
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Othtrs come from conceptions of ^roup processes. Still others are 
organized around conceptions of the disciplines, Here» we will 
concentrate on a half dozen fairly representative teaching: strate- 
gies as they have been used in the social studies. These are: 
!• An inductive teaching strategy 

2, A teaching strategy drawn from a model of group 
investigation 

3 • A s imulat ion st rat egy 

^ • Programmed inst ruction 

5« A strategy developed from an analysis of the research 
methods of social psychology 

6, An expository strategy. 

Then, we attempt to classify several of the current approaches 

to the social studies in terms of the particular teaching strategie 

that they use. 

It is worth noting that a great wany attractive teaching 
strategies never come to fruition because support systems are 
not developed to back them up. The powerful support-system 
potential possessed by television should make it possible to 
implement a much wider range of teachinrr strategies than has 
been the case in the past. Hence, as we describe teaching 
strategies we will be at particular pains to analyze how television 
c an be employed to butt res s and implement them, 

Taba * s Induct ive St rategie s 
A Model Derived from Analysis of a Mental Troceso 

The late Hilda Taba was probably more responsible than 
any one else for the popularization of the term '^teaching strategy, 
and in her work with the Contra Costa school district she 
provided a first rate example of the development of a teachinf: 
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strategy from a model of an intellectual process, for she 
developed a teaching strategy around inductive thinking and used 
the strategy as the backbone of a social studies cur ri culum, 

Taba analyzed thinking from a psychological and logical 
point of view, and came to the following conclusion. "While 
the processes of thought are psychological and hence subject 
to psychological analysis, the product and the content of thought 

must be assessed by logical criteria and evaluated by the rules 

ii39 

of logic. She identified several postulates about thinking 

as an "active transaction between the individual and the data 
in the program," 

"This means that in the classroom setting the materials 
of instruction become available to the individual mainly through 
his performing certain cognitive operations upon them: organizing 
facts into conceptual systems, relating points in data to each 
other and generalizing upon these relationships, making inferences 
and using known facts in generalization to hypothesize, predict, 
and explain unf amil iar phenomena. From this it follows that 
mental operations cannot be taught in the sense of being ^given 
by the teacher' or of being acquired by absorbing someone else • s 
thought products • The teacher can only assist the proces ses 
of internalization and conceptualization by stimulating the 
students to perform their requisite processes while offering 
progressively lesu and less direct support from the external 
stimulator, "^^ Taba' s third idea was that the processes of 



Tiilda Taba. Teacher's Haiidbook for Elementary Social Studies (PaloAlto: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1967), Chapters I- IV. 

39 ibid ., p. 36. 
^°Ibid., p. 3h. 
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thought evolve by a sequence that could not be reversed. There- 
fore^ "this concept of lawful sequences requires teachinf?: stratep;ies 
that observe these sequences . In other words, Taba concluded 

that specific teaching strategies needed to be designed for 
specific thinking skills and that, furthermore, those strateccies 
need to be applied sequentially because thinkiug nkillo arise 
sequentially • 

She developed a set of cognitive tasks, or thinking tasks, 
and then developed sets of teaching moves, called teaching 
strategies, which would induce those tasks. To illustrate this, 
let us look at one of these--the task of concept formation. 
This cognitive task involves grouping those items according to 
some basis of similarity. Last, it involves the development 
of categories and labels for the groups. In order to cause 
students to engage in each one of these activities within the 
tasks, Taba identified teaching moves in the form of questions 
which she called ^'eliciting questions" which would be likely to 
cause the student to engage in the appropriate type of activity. 
For example, the question, "V/hat did you see?" might induce 
the student to enumerate a list. The question, "What belongs 
together?" is likely to cause people to group those things which 
have been enumerated or listed. The question, "What would you 
call these groups?" would be likely to induce people to develop 
labels or categories. 

Thus, the concept-f ormat ion strategy is designed around 
the process of concept formation which serves as the model 
for the strategy. The first phase is "enumeration," the second 
is "grouping," and the third is "developing categories." The 
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teacher guides the development by the use of appropriate 
elic it ing questions. The social atmosphere is cooperative , 
with much pupil activity, but the teacher is the initiator of 
phases and controls information flow. The teacher's main task 
is to be sure to match his moves or eliciting questions to the 
specific cognitive tasks, and to be sure that the cognitive 
tasks occur in order. That is, the teacher should not direct 
a grouping question to a person who has not yet enumerated or 
listed, and if the teacher is operating" with a group, he must 
be sure that the enumeration and listing is completed and under- 
stood by all before proceeding to the grouping questions. The 
prominent moves by the teachers are questions, and they are 
eliciting questions modelled after the cognitive functions. 

Taba developed strategies to function in curricular systems 
and also to guide teachers as they developed and carried out 
unit s and les sons . In all probability , the same strategies 
could be adapted to structure media-based instructional systems. 
For example, television-mediated lessons could follow the 
concept-f ormat ion paradigm which Taba described. Data could 
be transmitted through television and television could trigger 
the mental operations on the data. However, because teacher and 
learner would not be in direct contact , the strategy would have 
to be modified or employ in certain roles teachers who work 
directly with the learners. 
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Tele vis 1 OP and Induct Ive Strategl#8 

Clearly, television as a support system for inductive 
instruction would not resemble the "lectures on the screen** that 
has characterized so much educational television^ A series 
organised inductively might present data (as a telecast on an 
aspect of a culture) , then show a social scientist examining 
similar data, then lead the students into analytic activity of 
their own. Imagine, for example, a third grade examining family 
life in several cultures. Samples of f amilies-in--interact ion 
could be presented, followed by category-building activity and 
then by presentation to the children, by social scientists, of 
their analyses* A high school series on confrontation politics 
might follow a similar pattern, with samples of confrontations 
followed by student analysis and scholarly analysis for comparison. 

Cooperative Inquiry Strategy 

Let us turn now to a teaching strategy derived from a 
model of social behavior. 

The most common example we have of the derivation of 
teaching strategy from social process is the translations that 
have been made of conceptions of democratic process into teaching 
method • Dewey ^ s Democracy and Education recommended that the 
entire school be organized as a miniature democracy In which 
students would participate in the development of the social system, 
and would, through this participation, gradually learn how to 
^^John Dewey. Democracy and Education (New Yorkt MecMillan, 19l6). 
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apply the scientific method to the perfection of human society, 
and would thus be prepared for citizenship in a democracy* 
Dewey's conceptions as indicated earlier, have been prominent 
in the development of the social studies and the democratic 
approach has been thoroughly described by John U« Michaelis, 
who made central to the method of teaching the creation of a 
democratic group which would define and attack problems of social 
significance.^-^ 

Herbert Thelen of the University of Chicago also has 
translated a democratic process model into a teaching strategy* 
Thelen begins with a set of postulates. He has a social image 
of man, "a man who builds with other men the rules and agreements 
that constitute social reality. He sees the necessity for 

each individual to contribute "to the establishment and modifi- 
cation of the rules.. .to determine both its prohibitions aud 
freedoms for action. "^^ He believes that the rules of conduct 
in all fields are interpreted within a larger body of ideas , 
ideals, resources, and plans that constitute the culture of 
a society. "In groups and societies a cyclical process exists: 
Individuals, interdependently seeking; to meet their needs, must 
establish a social order (and in the procebs tney develop groups 
and societies ) . The social order determines in varyinf^ degrees 
what ideas, values and actions are possible, valid, and •appropriate/ 



1^3 

John U. Michaelis, 0£. cit . 

kk 

Herbert A. Thelen. Education and the Human Quest (New York: 
Harper, 1961), p. 80. 

^^Ibid., p. 80, 
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Working within these rules, and stimulated by the need for 
rules, the culture develops. The individual studies his 
reaction to the rules, and reinterprets them to discover their 
meaning for the way of life he seeks. Through this quest, he 
changes his own way of life, and this, in turn, influences the 
way of life of others; but as the way of life changes, the rules 
must be revicad, and new controls and agreements have to be 
hammered out and incorporated in the social order. Thelen 
feels that education has failed to capitalize on this model 
largely because it has failed to realize that knowledge is a 
part of the continuous buainesa of negotiating and renegotiating 
the social order. Some people have made the error of attempting 
to teach knowledge without teaching the process of negotiation 
by which it is manufactured and revised. However, he proposes... 

"The educational model based on these working suppositions 
is Group Investigation. Given a group of students and a teacher 
in & classroom, some sort of social order, classroom culture, 
and 'climate* is bound to develop. It may develop around the 
basic value of comfort, of politeness and middle class morals 
and manners, or of keeping the teacher happy and secure. In these 
all to freq\i««t cases the gaining of knowledge collapses to the 
learning of information, the meaning of information io respectively 
to stimulate bull sessions, develop conformity, or provide the 
teacher with materials to show off with. 

"We propose instead that the teacher's task is to participate 
in the activities of developing the social order in the classroom 
for the purpose of orienting it to inquiry, and that the 'house 
rules' to be developed are the methods and attitudes of the 

F5 

Ibid . , p. 80. 
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kaowl.dge disciplines to be taught. The teacher influences the 
emerging social order toward inquiry when he 'brings out' and 
capitalizes on differences in th« way students act and interpret 
the role of investigator— which is also the role of mtmbers in 
the classroom group. Under these conditions, the gaining of 
knowledge could serve initially only to validate the student's 
portrayal of the investigator role; but as the way of life of 
inquiring comes to dominate the social order, the purpose of 
gaining knowledge-^which by then will be inseparable (but not 
identical) with meeting personal needs in the group--will have 
a powerful appeal in itself. And, of course, knowledp;e learnt 
in its essential, even if microcosmic, social context will be 
utilizable in the larger arena as well." 

Thelen goes on to postulate the particular elements of a 
teaching strategy. "The first requirement for group investi^^a- 
tion is a teachable group: one which can develop a sense of 
common cause, one whose members ctin stimulate each other, and 
one whose members are psychologically compatible and complementary. 
The students are assigned a consultant (teacher) who confronts 
them with a stimulus situation to which they can react and 
discover basic conflicts among their attitudes, ideas, and modes 
of perception. On the basis of this information, they identify 
the problem to be investigated, analyze the roles required to 
solve it, organize themselves to take these roles, act, report 
and evaluate the results. These steps are illuminated by reading, 
possibly by some short-range personal investigation, and by 



Ibid . . p. 81. 
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consultation with experts. The group is concerned with its 
own effectiveness 9 with its dlBcussion of its own process as 
related to the goals of the investigation,"^^ 

Cooperative Inquiry and Television 

Tele vi s ion could not very likely provide the only types 
of support needed by cooperative inquiry, but the supports it 
could provide are important and powerful. The presentation of 
the puzzling incidents or confrontations could be accomplished 
using the dramatic possibilities of television, (We can recall 
the Cabinets in Crisis format, with television presenting the 
cabinet in the midst of serious controversy,) Television can 
also mediate ways of analyzing reactions to the incident by 
providing inquiring groups with contact with each other and also 
with experts. Banks of televised data sources can provide fuel 
for the inquiry. If many classroom groups are engaged in inquiry 
over the same issues, they can share their perplexities and 
progress through the television medium. 

Simulation as a Teaching Strategy 

There is a veritable explosion of the use of simulation 
in social studies programs. Especially since Guetzkow and his 
associates developed an iuter^nation simulation game and James 
Coleman and his associates developed the Legislative Game, there 
have been a great number of efforts to apply simulation as a 
teaching strategy in the social studies, 

1 

Ibid . , p. 82. 
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nimulation is one of the devices that cane out oV the 
application of cybernetic training p8ycholop;y to the training of 
servicemen during World V/ar II. Because so many of the 
processes for which the psychologists were developing training 
programs were critical and were also exceedingly complex^ the 
training problem was very difficult, Kor example, the pilot 
of a large bomber could make mistakes during training that could 
cost his life^ the lives of the crewmen and instructors, and 
the loss of precious aircraft. i>o the psychologists began to 
build machines which could realistically simulate the conditions 
under which the trainee was to perform^ so that they could train 
him under authentic conditions but without the severe consequences 
that his mistakes would otherwise involve. Devices such as 
the Link Trainer evolved from this, and they improved the 
training process because the simulator not only provided authen- 
ticity and thus realistic training witnout the severe consequences 
of the real situation^ but the simulator permitted the training 
program to i^ntroduce simplified problems until the trainee was able 
to cope with complex ones , For example ^ a flight s imulator 
could simulate weather conditions of various kinds ^ one at a 
time and then in combination. The pilot could be led through 
maneuvers more simple than an actual aircraft performs and build 
skill until he was able to carry on more complex maneuvers* 

Applied to education, simulation has most frequently been 

of the "game type^" involving development of a realistic game 

TJ9 

Karl U. Smith and Mary Foltz Smith. Cybernetic Principles of Learning 
and Educational Design (New York: Holt, Rljnehart and Winston, 1966), 
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in which th« players act out rolts which are authentic to the 
area concerned. For example, in inter-nation simulation^^ the 
participants operate as teams which represent various countries* 
They are given various types of foreign relations problems to 
solve (Should they conclude certain treaties with other countries?) 
and are given information about the various nations and their 
history of foreign relations* The simulated countries in the 
games represent actual combinations of nations and their rela- 
tionships represent also the actual types of relationships that 
we find among various countries* As the players make decisions, 
the game provides for them to undergo the consequences of their 
decisions and these consequences (the feedback aspect of the game) 
are developed realistically. For example, if a country concludes 
a trade agreement with another country, it may find that a 
third country will then reciprocate or retaliate in some way as 
by cutting off trade. Just as this kind of thing happens in 
internat j.onal relations. iience, by playing the game the parti- 
cipants gradually become acquainted with the "rules" or the 
actual principles which govern international relations in this 
case as they actually take place . 

Television and Simulation Strategies 

The high-information potential of television and its 
capacity for drama offers much to assist the realism needed by 
simulation. In addition, feedback to participants can be given 

^ ^Harold C5uetzkow et al. Simulatioti in International Relations; Developments 
for Research and Teaching (Englevocd Cliffs; Prentlce-Hall, 19637^ 
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over television and the work of referees can be achieved through 
television. In addition, a game can be "paced or moved through 
its phases by television mediation* 

Also, students in widely-separated places can be linked 
over television to play complex games simulating political or 
economic activity, Li Inter-nation Simulation* 

Sequenced Programs of Instruction ; 
An Example of a Behavior Shaping strategy ^ 

The behavior-shaping learning theorists of whom B.F* Skinner 
has been the most articulate spokesman have developed a number 
of approaches to education, of which the best Known in recent 
years is programmed instruction.^^ Essentially, tha principles 
of programming are fairly simple, and they are so well Known that 
we will give them only a cursory treatment here. Chiefly, we 
will use the example of the development of the curriculum type 
known as IPX or Individually Prescribed Instruction which has 
been developed at the Research and Development Center at the 
University of Pittsburgh and is being disseminated by Hesearch 
for Better Schools, the Regional Laboratory in Philadelphia. 

"The Learning Research and Development Center of the 
University of Pittsburgh, in collaboration with the Baldwin- 
Whitehall School District, designed a pi^ogram for the OaKleaf 
School in suburban Pittsburgh. The school served as the setting 

for a careful study of this unusual educational plan, which 
51 

B.F. Skinner. Verbal Behavior (New York: Apple ton-Century-Cr of ts, 19^7). 

Research for Better Schools, Individually Prescribed Instruction ( ttilladolphla : 
Research for Better Schools, 1966). ' 
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contrasts markedly with the one Just dedcribed^ The program was 

developed to Implement the following set of assumptions about the 

learning process: 

1, One obvious way in which pupils differ is in the 
amount of '♦'-ime and practice that it takes to 
master given inst ruction al object ives. 

2 • One important aspect of providing for individual 
differences is to arrange conditions so that each 
student can work through the sequence of instructional 
units at his own pace and with the amount of practice 
that he needs* 

3« If a school has the proper types of study materials, 
elementary s chool pupil s , working in a tutorial 
environment that emphasizes self-learning, can .learn 
with a minimum amount of direct teacher instruction. 

U, In working through u sequence of instructional units, 
no pupil should be permitted to start work on a new 
unit until he has acquired a specified minimum 
degree of mastery of the material in the unit s 
identified as prerequisite to it. 

5« If pupils are to be permitted and encouraged to 
proceed at individual rates, it is important for 
both the individual pupil and the teacher that the 
program provide for frequent evaluations of pupil 
progress which can provide a basis for the develop- 
ment of individual instructional prescriptions. 

6. Professionally trained teachers are employing them- 
selves most productively when they are performing 
such tusks as instructing individual pui^ils or 
small groupn, diagnosing pupil needs, and planning 
instructional programs rather than carrying out 
such clerical duties aH keeping records, scoring 
tests, and so on. Tlie efficiency and economy of 
a school program can be increosed by employinp" 
clerical help to relieve teachers of many non-teaching 
dut ies . 

7« Kach pupil can assume more responsibility for planning 
and carrying out his own program of study than is 
permitted in most classrooms* 

8. Learning can be enhanced, both for the tutor and 
the one being tutored , if pupils are permitted to 
help one another in certain ways. 



*'The first step in developing the program was to draw ^ p 
a precise statement of the goals. Academic goals dominated. It 
was assumed that any given block of subject matter can be divided 
and subdivided logically into smaller units that can be taught 
sequentially until the original block has been mastered. Hence 
a sequence was carefully designed in each of three curriculum 
areas (reading, arithmetic, and science) so that one element of 
learning would build on another to a final, significant gain in 
content mastery. This process was so complex and detailed that 
the objectives for reading filled 3B pages of text and the 
objectives for arithmetic over fifty pages. The following excerpt 
is one small series from the reading sequence; it illustrates 
the minute detail of the curriculum planj 

Level F 

Phonetic Analysis 

1 . Discriminate between the initial and final sounds 
of words. 

2. Substitute letters and blends in the initial and 
final positions to form words. 

3« Review long and short vowel sounds in open and closed 
syllables^ at the end of words or syllables, in medial 
posit ion . 

U. Review vowel sounds when other than short or long. 

5 • Dif f erenti ate auditorily and visually three -letter 
consonant blends . 

6. Recognize that the digraph ea followed by £ always 
has a special sound as in earth, dirt, corn, harp, 
care. 

7« Recognize that silent £ at the end of a word preceded 
by a consonant sometimes makes the preceding vowel 
long( hate ) . 



8* Recognize that £ followed by i^, e^, and ^ makeo an £ 
sound ( soft ) , 

9.' Recognize that £ followed by a^, and makes a 
hard sound, 

10, Identify words with the same sound which do not look 
similar (jc, cks ) . 

"Thus we see that content for the program was spelled out 
in great detail and was ordered sequentially well in advance of 
the time teacher and student would come together. The academic 
disciplines undergirding the reading, arithmetic, and science 
curriculumB were the sole sources of the program's content 
objectives • 

"The next step in the program was to develop materials 
that thv:. student could use to achieve each objective. These 
were mostly self-study materials, that is, materials that a 
student could pursue by himself with minimal assistance from 
the teacher: worksheets, individual readers, programmed books, 
and taped lessons played on cartridge-loading tape recorders. 
In addition to the self-instruction, however, the program did 
call upon the teacher to offer some of her own instruction to 
small and large groups and to individuals. The overall teaching 
strategy, then, was pre-sequenced self-instruction adjusted 
and supplemented by the teacher as the need arose. 

"The next step was to develop a sy stem for bringing the 
students together with the appropriate learning materials. At 
the beginning of the academic year a portion of the school day 
was spent on placement testing. It was essential to find out 
exactly what abilities each pupil had in each of tiie many areas 
in reading, arithmetic, and science. In arithmetic, for example. 
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sequanctd materials had been developed for each topic, such as 
numeration, measurement, addition and subtraction. Because so 
many topics were involved and because ''^ v/as necessary to know 
where a pupil should start in each of them, several days had 
to be devoted to diagnosis of pupil abilities. 

"On the basis of this diagnosis a 'prescription' was 
developed for each pupil in each subject. This prescription 
listed the materials that the pupil was to start with, which 
might be enough for one day, several days, or a week, depending 
on the ability of the student and the difficulty of the unit. 
Evaluation and feedback, then, were built into the onfr.ointf curri- 
cular activities. This io in contrast to many educational 
programs which depend heavily on periods of examination an<j the 
like that are separated from other curricular actjLVit\es. 

IPX provides an example of a comprehensive curriculum 
pattern which utilizes behavior-shaping learning theory. Plans 
arc underway to utilize this strategy in the development of a 
social studies curriculum. 

Television and Behavior-Modification Techniques 

Quite obviously, television could increase immeasurably 
the kinds of instructional sequences which are possible in IPI 
programs. One possibility is to assign certain elements and 
kinds of instruction to live or closfi-circuit broadcasting and 

Bruce R. Joyce. The Structtupe of Teaching (Chicago: Science Research 
Associates^ 196?), pp. ' 
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to correlate these with self-administering instructional 
sequences* For example^ in a unit on Black Studies^ programs 
on African life^ on historic incidents and biographies^ could 
be accompanied by instructional sequences which are administered 
individually and which utilize tighter and more specific 
behavioral objectives . 

Television tape would permit an intriguing variety of 
instructional modules • Young children ^ studying families in 
many lands ^ could show themselves short tapes presenting drama- 
tizations of families in action and be led to systematic analysis 
of the lives they were introduced to* Older students^ studying 
the dynamics of cities^ could use instructional sequences 
including taped interviews, samples of aspects of urban life, 
animations of urban factors , and m^-ny other representations of 
realla« 

The combination of systems planning and behavior modification 
strategies linked to television should result in curricular 
programs of substantial power* 

Expository Htrategies 

On the whole , expos itory teaching strategies are 
probably the most common, particularly since they have dominated 
the instructional materials field for quite a number of years* 
For example, nearly all textbooks and nearly all of the instruc- 
tional television programs that we have seen represent straight 
exposition of subject matter* An example of this is in the 
Georgia Anthropology Project which we mentioned above, and which 
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provides for the student to be exposed by verbal materials and 
exercises to the major ideas und research methods of the anthro- 
pologist. The strategy involves simply identifying the material 
to be taught, organizing it, and then developing some way that 
it can be presented to the student. An example from the Georgia 
materials is worth examining. 

The following material is taken from the Teachers' Guide 
for the Grade Four unit. Concept of Culture: 
Procedure for Teaching the Unit 

Although each teacher is at liberty to establish her 
own procedure for developing the unit, the following guide 
is suggested as an acceptable model. 

1. Pre-test . The pre-test must be administered on the 
first day in order to obtain the initial knowledge 
level of the children so that achievement can be 
measured. The pre-tests will be mailed separately 
to the teachers in plenty of time for them to be 
administered to pupils the first day the unit begins. 

2, Introduction; How We Study People . The lesson on 
"now We Study People" should take approximately three 
school days and should follow the pre-test of the 
first day. Teachers should study thoroughly the 
essay of "How We Study People," the objectives to 

be accomplished, vocabulary, and review questions 
contained in the teachers' and students' guides 
for the ^.ntroduction. How We Study People , the 
teacher will wish to understand thoroughly the content 
of Cultural Variation . She will also wish to review 
the Activities section which describes the use of 
the comparative exercises which have been prepared 
for pupils. The teacher will note that this material 
is expendable. These comparative exercises, however, 
are not to be used until Cultural Variati.'n is studied. 

3, Concept of Culture. Cultural Variat ion. Enculturat ion . 
and Cultural Dynamics . These three topics should 
require about fifteen school days of teaching time 
to cover. A suggested procedure for the teachor to 



follow is summarily listed* First , begin hy readinf; 
all of the materials tiirough, both teacher and student, 
to get a feel of the scope and sequence of the material 
to be taught • Second , start with the lesson topic , 
"Concept of Culture," Through explanation and study 
of the pupils' materials, help the children to concep-^ 
tualize what is meant when one speaks of a concept of 
culture. Consult the teachers' and the pupils' guide 
frequently to determine if you are developing the 
objectives outlined there and if you are using the 
vocabulary of this section properly in working with 
children • Third , select an appropriate activity or 
activities from those listed in the teachers' or the 
pupils • study guide which will effect the des ired 
learnings which you wish to transmit to your pupils. 
Fourth, when you have pointed out the important content 
of the teacher essay about "Concept of Culture" and 
you have completed the pupils' materials, use the 
review questions in both the teachers' and pupils' 
study guide to review the pupils and determine if 
additional teaching is necessary. Fifth, move on to 
the next topic! "Cultural Variation" and continue 
in a similar manner until you have taught the last 
topic "Culture Dynamics • " 

Good teaching procedure would likely dictate that teachers 
can be more effective in helping children understand other cultures 
if they will use the inductive or questioning approach. To 
illustrate, the teacher may elicit student responses to the 
following questions : 

Teacher question: "What are some cultural universals?" 

Anticipated pupil response : "Food , clothing, and shelter, " 

Teacher questions "What are aome of the similarities and 

differences among these universals? 

Anticipated pupil response: "All men must have food to 

survive , " 

Teacher question: "Do all men eat the same types of food?" 
Anticipated pupil response: "No," 

Teacher question: "Can you name some different types of 

foods eaten by men in different cultures?" 

(The teacher would lead the children into a discussion of 
this point until it is adequately made,) 
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Teacher question: '*I)o all men have the same typen of 

shelter?" 

Anticipated pupil response : "rio • '* 

(Again, the teacher would lead the children into a 
discuBSivii oi tnis point uutil it is adequately nade, ) 

Teacher question: *M)o all men './ear clothinr t'or the f^ane 

purpose?*' 

Anticipated pupil responne: "llo.*' 

Teacher question: "Can you tell me why different cultures 

wear different types of clothes for 
d i f f erent purposes ? " 

(Again, the teacher, usinp; the question and answer process, 
would establish with the children the fact that one's 
culture determines the purpose of wearing clothes and 
that geographic factors may also contribute to the types 
of* clothing worn, ) 

Other univerfials such as work, tools, communication, and 
transportation would be handled through the questioning method 
in a similar method. The teacher would want to help children 
suggest similarities and idfferences between cultures and 
peoples • 

The teacher should list on a poeter board with a felt 
pen some universals, similarities, and differences* These 
should be suggested by the pupils, and not simply "told" to them 
by the teacher. The universals, etc., can be used for review 
and to reinforce learning. They should remain in a prominent 
place in the room throughout the study of the unit so that pupils 
may study them periodically and revise them if necessary, 

5^1 

Anne Hunt, Jean HLackwood, i'rances liimnons, op, cit. Teachers Guide 
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It can be seen here that the strategy is simple and 
straightforward and that materials are to be presented to students^ 
^hey are to be gone over until the student has mastered them 
and then exercises are provided and discussion is provided to 
try to get the student to apply the materials that he has learned* 

Im plications of Television 

From a pedagogical point of view the main problem when 
one selects an expository strategy is to develop approaches 
which are as powerful as possible. If film, for example, is 
the most vivid way to present material, then it should be 
employed. If a novel is the best way, then that should be 
employed. The potential uses of television to support the 
expository strategies presently being used in social studies 
curriculum programs are really enormous. The possible uses of 
television in curriculums like the Georgia Anthropology Project 
as an information source alone , l«t alone in a more major role, 
are very great Indeed. In addition , as a teacher support , in 
terms of both knowledge about the discipline and demonstrations 
of teaching techniques, as well as presentations, television 
could be a major element . 

Practicing the Discipline; A Sixth Teaching Strategy 

The last teaching strategy that we will characterize here 
is one derived directly from an academic discipline and which 
simply involves "practicing'* the discipline by inducing the 
learner to engage in the proces ses that the scholar does as 
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he attetrots to solve Droblernn. Although a tremenrious amount of IId service 
Is Riven to this Derticular strategy, it is very rarely actuali«ei. Among 
the interesting attenrots are those of the Efincatlonal Development Center, 
'iiose M an: A CoMrse of St^dy curriculum has been developed for the fifth 
grad**.*^*^ The Pamegie History Pro,1ect under Edvln Fenton*s direction has 
provi ^e'^ sonrces of original documents and its students practice the techniques 
of the historian in attempts to reconstruct the history of western society. 
The Michigan Social Science Protect under the direction of Llppltt and Fox 

teaches fourth to sixth tirade children to apply the research methods of 

^7 

social ppvchologv to an analysis of human gro^rps* 

Joyce has elsevrhere described the general strategy for teaching that 

uses the practice of ihe 'disciplines as its baslF. 

1. The learner should be led to examine his o'*m life and the 
societal life of others. Social life provides the raw data 
of the social studies. This aspect of our teaching strategy 
derives from our first two major ob.lectlves of soclsl studies: 
(l) humanistic educat ion, to help the child comprehend his 
own life and find meanings in It, and (P) oitlgenship education , 
to help him understand his society and prepare him to make 
active contributions to it. 

The conduct of this examination should progressively reveal to 
him the organising concepts that advanced social scientists 
use to analyse human life* This aspect of our teaching strategy 
derives from our third ma.lor ob.lectlve of social studies: 
intellectual development, to help the child learn the ma.lor 
tools employed by advanced social scientists* 

The child should be led to apply these tools to his study of 
social life* This application is necessary so that vihat 
he leams will become part of his active 

^Educational Development Center, Man; A Course of Study (Cambridge, Mass*: 
Educational Development Center, 19f>8)* 

Edwin Fenton. A High Schoo l Social Studies Curric\xl\iin for Able Students 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969). 

'^'Ronald Lippitt, Robert Fox, Lucille Shaible* Social Science Laboratory Units 
(Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 19<^9)# 
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equipnent for facinp; life problems and improving 
his soc iety , For exampio , as he arrives at a 
generalization about family life in his community^ 
he should test the concept when he studies other 
conmunities, (Conversely, as he learns about 
family 1 i f e in a foreign country , he should apply 
what he learns to the study of nearby families,) 

The child should learn to make inferences and 
generalizations an he finds more data that nocesuitate 
revisions. In fact, information should be preaented 
to the child in a sequence that requires him to 
revise and restate general concepts and causes him 
to learn that the present state of anyone's knowledge 
is tentat ive , This aspect of our teaching strategy 
is necessitated by two factors. The first is that 
knowledge of society is tentative and shifting. The 
second is that the shifting, changing nature of 
social life itself demands of us flexible moden of 
coping with and managing problems. Although our 
present knowledge of society may be insufficient 
for the child who will be alive in 2030, the habit 
of revising our organizing concepts and our ways of 
attacking problems is not so likely to go out of 
date, 5^ 



Implications for Television 

In curriculums based on "social sciencing," the possible 
utility of television is increased by the fact that so few 
teachers are competent in the social sciences that teacher-led 
soc ial-sc ienc ing curriculums are extremely difficult to implement. 
Television could bring really first-rate social scientists to 
children to provide examples of the scholar at work, to lead 
teachers and children together, and to provide data sources not 
ordinarily found in the classroom. In all three major support 
roles, television and other media are badly needed if social 
8c ienc ing strategies are to im] lemented , 

5^5 

Bruce H, Joyce, Strategies for Elementary Social Science 
Education, op, cit., pp, 36-37. 
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The Teaching IHrategieB jp f>ocial Violence Currlculurrs 

G«ntraxiy speaking, three teaching strategies are the nost 
common in terms of large curriculum patterns. KxpoK i to 
teaching? leads ail the others in frequencyi particularly because 
it dominates the textbooks and the textbooks still dominate the 
instruction in most classrooms. iioweverj teachin/:^ stratejues 
built on inductive processes are quite common at least in theory 
and many materials have been built recently wnich utill/.e 
induction as a process. Third, the processes of the (iiscipiinco 
are increasingly coming to be the base of curriculum materials 
and consequently are be^^inning to affect practice in the classroom. 
The six basic teaching strategies which we have described above 
are by no means the only ones that can be employed in the social 
studies nor are they by any means the only ones that are employed. 
However, it is clear that there can be a strategy to curriculum 
and a strategy to teaching. Whether one chooses to use inductive 
methods or a Hogerian non-directive approach, or cooperative 
inquiry, or a programmed approach, it is possible to have a 
clear and well-rationalized teaching strategy and to employ it 
so that it increases the likelihood that the students will learn 
the kinds of things that are the goal of the curriculum. If 
one wishes to teach people how to think inductively, one can 
build a teaching strategy that has every logical chance of 
promoting inductive thinking. If one wishes to promote the 
practice of the disciplines, one can develop strategies based on 
the disciplinary strategies* If one wishes to engage the students 
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in cooperative inquiry, that is possible. What is not defensible 
today is to have curriculums that have no strategy at all . 

Media and Curricular and Instructional f3trategiea 

In a curriculum pattern human beings play the moet important 
part, Students and teachers play various roles and interact 
in various kinds of way s • Also , media and otner e due at ion 
technologies can be employed in various ways, Specific curriculum 
plans should use one or more strategies and plan for the needed 
support systems and roles for personnel. For example, the 
behavior-sh«iping strategy can be applied to the development of a 
bank of self-instructional courses that can be chosen by students 
at their option. Operating with respect to such a bank, the 
students can have a wide range of alternat iven , but within 
each alternative they put themselves into the hands of the self- 
instructional unit , Such self-administ ering courses might be 
mediated over television, or they might be filmed, or they 
might be programmed books, or in kits of materials with directions 
on how to use them. The decisions made which prescribe the 
roles of the students and teachers and which specify the tech- 
nologies to be used are the critical decisions which shape the 
curriculum. 

Television has enormous potential for affecting the modes 
of instruction in the social studies. In fact, a major task 
of social studies educators is to change the present ways of 
teaching social studies to ones in which contemporary media 
are used more effectively. For example, the Oliver and Shaver 
strategy, the mission of which was described earlier, has used 



small pamphlets which present the students* information about 
critical public issues. A series of televised segments could 
dramatize issues quite vividly and could bring many original 
documents to the attention of students. Similarly, televised 
sequences could help the students learn how to carry on the 
necessary dialogue and the total effect could be to change quite 
a bit the kind of curriculum mode that is possible within the 
Oliver-Shaver teaching strategy with its particular mission and 
its characteristic approach. 
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Social Studies 



Three considerations are Involved when the social studies 
curriculum developer plans his cu. rlcula so that the powerful media 
like television are capitalized on to the full. These are: 

1. What social studies missions will be selected In the personnl 
social and academic domains? * 

2. What teaching strategies will be selected to accomplish those 
missions? 

3. What support-system roles will television fulfill within the 
teaching strategy? 

If the procass is one of adapting television to a supporting role 
within an existing curricular pattern, when mission strategies have 
already been developed, then one begins by analyzing the mission and 
strategy of the curriculum and determining the possible teacher or 
student support functions which would Increase the effectiveness of 
the curriculum were television to fill them or whether television should 
^ play a central controlling role. We will illustrate the process of 

O adapting television to an existing curricular pattern a little later 

^ on when we present plans for employing television as a teacher support 

system in the "Ninth Grade Course on American Political Behavior. " 
V) If the process is one of creating a curricular pattern in vhlch 

mission, strategy, and television roles will be planned from the beginning, 
then one selects missions and teaching strategies and designs support 
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roles that capitalize on the potential of television, classroom ceachers, 
print media, etc.. We will illustrate this prccesi' shortly by creating 
an approach to social problems. 

Because there are so many present approaches to the social studies, 
the selection of curriculum patterns to support can seem baffling at 
first. However, nearly all of them emphasize missions In one of the 
three domains and employ one or more of the six teaching strategies 
which we have described. The television producer and social studies 
curriculum-maker is faced with possibilities that can be diagrammed 
thus ; 

Missions 

Personal Social Academic 

Domain Domain Domain 

Teaching Stra tegies 

inductive Democratic Practicing the Simulation 

Process Discipline 

Behavior hxpos j tory 

Shaping 

Support Roles 

To Teacher to Student Central Control 

In the bibl-'ography, a briefly-annotated list of curriculum approaches 
is given, annotated according to the three domains of mission and the six 
teaching strategies. These anrotations provide a crude map of the approaches 
presently being taken to the social studies field and are particularly 
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directed to the television programmer who may not know the social 
studies field but who needs to work closely with the social studies 
curriculum developer. 

Selecting Prio ri t 1 es 
Because it lias been very difficult to implement teacliing strategies 
involving complex social and academic processes, most social studies 
currlculums employ either an e-pository or behavlor-shnping strategy, 
and they are based on print materials, chiefly textbooks. In addition, 
most approaches emphasize concepts of facts within academic missions. 

The Personal and Social Domains are badly in need of attention. 
Especially, the warmer social and personal issues need attention. 
Interpersonal relations, international problems, controversial public ' 
issues, and urban affairs are all in a state of relative neglect. 
Partly because of difficulties in implementation and partly because of 
the preferences of curriculum-makers, the "hot" social issues and "warm" 
personal domain have been avoided in Uwr of cooler academic content. 
Within the academic domain, the processes of social sclencing and the 
application of the social sciences to social issues and personal problems 
has taken a back seat to emphasis on facts and descriptive concepts. 

We believe that the power of television should be harnessed to draw 
the social studies toward the social, the personal, and the process side 
of the academic. In addition, inductive and cooperative teaching strategies, 
as well as those based on simulation and academic processes, have been 
seriously neglected. 

Television can, therefore, bring much more balance to the social studies 
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if it is directed as we have suggested and If Its support roles are 
designed to capitalize on Its unique advantages as a medium* The options 
open to the social studies curriculum worker are Increased If he brings 
the strong support of television to bear on his area. 

Recommendations for Action 

To Improve the Social Studies 
As they have read and reacted to this manuscript, a number of 
experts on educational television and experts on the teaching of social 
studies have remarked that although we may have clarified alternative 
avenues which might -be taken to link television and the social studies 
through the selection of particular teaching strategies, particular social 
studies missions, and particular sets of support system roles for tele- 
vision, it is also our responsibility to make recommendations for directions 
that s hould be Implemented. Our committee has been somewhat divided on 
this question. Some of us have felt that our task properly ends with the 
identification of alternatives and rational bases on which one might ^ 
choose from among the alternatives. Others feel that it is our obJlga- 
tlon to say what we believe should be done, or at least should be given 
highest priority. At bare minimum, it has been suggested, v;e should indicate 
what we ourselves intend to do to enlist television's strength to support 
the social studies and increase its vitality. 

We have decided to make a compromise of sorts, and to provide in 
the following sections, an indication of our personal priorities for 
bringing about a more powerful marriage between television and the social 
studies area, "'hus, we are identifying several areas in which members of 
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our coinmittee are willing to devote their oim timo and eneri[jie:>. 
Consequently, these recomendations are not reconuncndatlonij "to thn world" 
but for the members of the comnittoe themselves, 

ITiree i{eco nimc» ndutlon n 

Wc recommend three type^ ol activity for immodlato developmental 
work and implementation by televioion jiroducera ;uid currlciolum deve3of)ar3 
in the social studies. 'Hiese areas seem to cry out for attention. 

1. The creation of a national and regional set of series 
dealing' with missions in the social dorrain where urjjont 
societal problems are involved. 

2. The linkin^j of television in teacher- support roles to 
contemporary "national" curriculum projects in social 
studies to increase implementation at the local level. 

3. The development of a set of short, self -administering; 
courses in the social sciences for (grades four thruuf'h 
twelve , inclus ive . 

Let us look at each of these in turn, rationalize tlioir selection 
and provide some specificity abait theix oliape, <ind the problems ol* 
implementing them. 
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Recommendatl ontfl 
Regional and National PrqpjMij;_V)irprtoi\ At 
Problem s of Socla i_ JJ^Sfyvcj^ 
It has been exceedingly difficult for the usual Instructional 
methodt and curriculum developmont systems In the social studies to 
respond to a need for Instruction in areas where there is social contro- 
versy or where a serious criticism of the society may be involved. 

As It presently stands, most instruction depends almost entirely 
on tie Initiative of the teacher. Consequently, there Is a very low 
level of Implementation of any social studies mission and means for 
w^'-h teachers have not been previously prepared. Consider, for example, 
the teaching of International relations through simulation. To bring 
this about requires an enormous effort because few teachers are know- 
ledgeable about International relations, and relatively few of tnose 
have been trained to use simulation as an Instructional device. To 
compound this situation, the International arena Is one of which many 
members of the American public are very sensitive, adding to the strain 
on the teacher when he attempts to deal In that area. In other words, 
it Involves core American values about which the public is very nervous- 
instruction In International relations Is likely to give offense to some 
segment of the population. 

Many other Important areas suffer with the same difficulties as 
international relations. Many teachers avoid controversial areas because 
public reaction can cause them great difficulty. Although there are 
many curriculum developers who would like to develop major social studies 
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attention to urban studies^ the study of alienation in American mass 
society, international relations^ black studies, and Asian studies, 
the public school is slow to implement new curriculum patterns in these 
areas because of problems in teacher preparation, lack of instructional 
materials, or high public sensitivity to the area. (The area where 
the greatest progress is most likely in the near future is Asian studies, 
at the secondary level, because while it has required the training of 
teachers in content, it is usually tauglit with traditional teaching 
strategies and the content is sJinilar to that which the teachers are 
accustomed to handling. Also, as Asian studies are treated, controversial 
questions arei not involved. However, the rest of the examples given are 
ones in which we can not expect for some time to see solir" 'nstruction, 
however great the need.) 

It is in these areas that it is most urgent that television be 
brought into the social studies picture, and these are the ones we 
have been concerned with in indirect ways throughout this entire docu-- 
ment. The problems of alienation in a mass society are critical and 
severe. Problems of urban development also are in urgent need of serious 
attention in social studies curriculums. International relations Is 
an area in which the American public continues to remain virtually 
ignorant and in which the social studies continues to be extremely weak, 
especially with respect to contemporary world affairs. Race relations, 
including the study of black and white culture, and the interrelationships 
between the two is the other area of patently critical need. 



In each of thotsc :irea:i, television can lielf; Lo avoJd tlie tr;iciit.iona"l 
diiTicultiou in crn'ricultun chan^je. ThLs in particularly true: Li" the 
curriculum plan;? arc made yo tluit te3 oviy i on^, play:5 the pivotal role in 
comprehensive curricular systemn of Uie kind described in the firiit chapLor. 
In the next few pages we present an exemplar oJ' a comprohon.':ive curricular 
system dealing with alienation. In this cxemiaor televi Ion i^: u^cl ar. 
the mainspring of the curriculum, altliowih it ±c, almost never used for 
direct narrative instruction of a traditiona.l kind, nio toachlnc oti-aboclco 
that were selected depend, on the contrary, on a hif.h level oi" otudonb 
participation. IV using televj.sion and specially prepared print mberials, 
and by developin^T regiaial and even national prof^ramn that are comprenonsLve 
in nature and are intended to oj)en up Jbr study the problem:; of alienation, 
urban studies, international relations, and race relation.-j in tlio Uiiitod 
States, a social studies chan/-f can be develor^ed wiiich will perform an 
invaluable enriching service to the public school. 
Me recoinmend that this be done. 

iUi lixe mplar of ilecommendation ,y'l; A comprehensive approach to th e 
problem o f align a tion with t elevision in the manaj^^e rial svipportroie. 

To illustrate our recommendation we have developed U e specificati on:j 
for a curricular approach to a serious social problem. Jn our exemplar 
television serves tJie managerial support role—giving; thrust to the 
curriculum and carrying; nany phases of ijifjtructi on for wiiicli few teachers 
are presently prepared. 
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The curriculum is designed to capitalize on the unique qualities 
of live television for enabling students all over the nation to grapple 
with problems that are important to them all. To implement it would 
necessitate support by large school districts, both st«ite and local, 
all over the country. The plan is presented in terms of the objectives 
of the program, which we will call its "mission**, and its methods, or 
in our jargon, the "means" for achieving the mission. The plan is designed 
tc capitalize on television's capacity to communicate dramatic Information 
simultaneously to a nation-wide student body and on television's capacity 
to help persons widely separated by space to communicate directly and 
relatively fully with one another. The plan requires an open circuit 
or extensive closed circuit network over a metropolitan area, a region, 
or the nation. It requires several studios for broadcasting and for 
creating television tapes. It also depends on extensive briefing of 
teachers and students and on continuous feedback to studio personnel 
so that the activities can be adjusted to the unfolding progress of 
the students. Altnough this curriculum focuses on the social problem 
of alienation, it is intended as an illustration of the kinds of approaches 
that can be taken to many social problems when television is used in a 
managerial role. 

The Mission: A War Against Alienation 
The mission of this "course" is to bring together the young people 
of America in a war against the alienation that divides men in a mass 
society. The curriculum plan is designed for implementation all over 
the nation. It provides for much student determination of activities 
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d^.aplte the national scope. Let us bep.in to describe It by defining 
what we mean by alienation. 

Since the term alienation l,a.s been rather loosely used in the popular 
presB, although generally it refers to the sense of aloneness ami dis- 
affiliation among men in mass technological society, we should Lake some 
pains with its definitions. 

59 60 
i-he classic sociologists l-miie Durkhelm and Max Weber pointed 

out that the large organizations for getting things done in a mass tech- 
nological society result in the routinizatlon of things in order to 
promote efficiency. In order to coordinate the activities of 'large 
numbers of people, an organization establishes standard procedures. It 
becomes, in other words, impersonal. A letter mailed at the post office 
is treated like any other letter and, unless it is In an envelope that 
conforms to regulations, it will not be treated at all. The consequence is 
great efficiency but also depersonalization. Wliile one does not mind deper- 
sonalizing objects, people are something else again. However, the bigger 
and more complicated any human organization becomes, the more Individuals 
within the organization are required to behave in standard ways and the 
more individuals relating to the organization feel that Lhey are required 
to behave in standard ways. We can think of this In terms of behavior 
in restaurants. In a small village where there is only one restaurant, 
the owner and the patrons can get to know each other well and they each 
may adapt to the other. If the patrons complain about the food or request 
special dishes, the proprietor is likely to try to satisfy them. Conversely, 

if the proprietor likes to share tables „tth his patrons, they are likely 

^ ■ 

Enule Durkheim- Suicide: A Stud y in '^ocAn^n^v^ tran v-ited by John A 
Spaulding and Ge.rii-Si^^son (GiSoe, m.: l^ess, vm 

A M n^''^^''* ffle 'Jheor. 7 of Social and Economic Organization, translated hv 
A.M. Hendei'son and Talcott Parsons (N-^rTr-tp-rSH-lsJ^ 
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to accomodate him. In a large cafeteria or a syndicated series of 
restaurants In a large city like New York, however, the restaurant 
establishes routine procedures and the patrons are expected to observe 
these. Such standardization enables enormous quantities of people to 
be fed every day but at the same time the patron Is wedged Into a pattern. 
Mass services, In other words, tend to become bureaucratlzed. (Interest- 
ingly enough, the mass patterns easily spread to the country. Hence, 
village restaurants can take on the bureaucratic patterns!) 

In the city and, thus, even In rural areas in a mass society. 
Individuals as well as organizations establish routines for doing things. 
In the proverbial village one meets only a few people every day and 
he can respond to them rather fully. In the mass society, however, a 
citizen Is likely to encounter dozens of people In any given day and 
If he were to respond fully and personally to each one. It would exhaust 
him. So, just like the restaurant, he begins to treat people Impersonally. 
He smiles perfunctorily. Ue looks at people without really seeing them 
and he puts a mask over his face, so that his thoughts cannot be read 
easily and he can achieve some privacy behind his closed exterior. In 
other words he becomes anonymous. 

The routlnlzatlon of large organization (the bureaucratization of 
behavior) combines with the anonymous stance of the mass dweller, and 
the effect is compounded by the effect of technologies that give one the 
possibility for vast goods and services but only by making the goods and 
services Impersonal, vnien a craftsman makes a chair for you, it becomes 
a personal possession that you imbue with his personality and your own. 
When you buy a television set from Searb, it is a much more complicated 
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product requiring a much higher level of mechanized technology than 
did the carving of the chair's spindles, but it is bought impersonally 
to be used for a few years and then discarded and replaced by another- 
it is one more routine and automatic thing in one's existence. In 
addition, participation in the society becomes dependent on technical 
competency and function. One tends to have to submit himself to long 
periods of training and to ne 1 to get and maintain n position in the 
te^lcal-economlc world in order to survive. Hence one tre-nts oneself 
a. an Instrumentality-to use oneself impersonally within an Impersonal 
system. 

Under such conditions, men tend to lose their sense of affiliation 
to their fellow men. They develop feelings of normlessness and f acelessness- 
what Durkhelm called anomle. In the midst of mlUlons.' the IncHvldual man 
can feel alone. He looks around and finds that he has shut himself off 
from all but a very few people. The effect of this is what we call a 
general cultural alienation. It' is characterized by the emergence of 
vague feelings of discontent and loneliness, and as apparently spontaneous 
hostility or a free floating hostility that an become attached to strangers 
or organizations (who react with surprise wondering "what they have done" 
to arouse ire. ) 

Kenneth Kenlston has become a spokesman for the factors which 
compound youth's dilemma against this general background of cultural 
alienation. He has pointed out that American society makes extraordinary 
demands on its members. In the first place they are asked to adapt to 
chronic social change. Ideas come in and out of fashion at a dl.zying 

53~ 

S!!?!Jwf^^^°"r The Uncommitte d; Alienated Youth in Ainerj c an 
bociety (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 196^). 
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rate. The insatiable and pervasive media transmit these as fast as thev 
are discovered. Under such conditionfl, a sense of the past which Is 
so important to the achievement of an Identity is virtually imposHiblc. 
Second, Americans are asked to achieve b sense of personal wholeness 
and social integration in a complex and frap.mented society. On the 
personal level, a man's specific work is but a fraction performed by the 
organization. In addition, his work is unrelated to other aspects of 
his life. In his public life» he is expected to be rational and cognitive 
while at home, in his private life, he is expected to be loving, passionate 
and idealistic. On a social level. America is like a collection of minority 
groups rather than a main stream with variations. Caste and class combine 
with ethnic stratification to separate Americans from each other. In a 
societal matrix, there is a great sense of fragmentation and separation 
both from oneself and from others » conditions which prevent a sense of 
personal wholeness and identity. Third, there Is an extraordinary discon- 
tinuity between childhood and adulthood. The adolescent is required to 
negotiate his way toward adulthood in a situation of extreme competitive- 
ness (which itself Increases alienation) and great uncertainty* The 
adolescent is required to make decisions which will affect his entire 
life during a period in which he is very young and while faced with an 
almost impossibly complex economic and social matrix through which he must 
find his way. To achieve participation in the culture he has to accomplish 
many years of an education that often seems irrelevant to his growing up. 
(In fact, it has been tailored to his later education and work rather than 
to his needs as a growing individual.) 
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Last, the adolescent has to make this negotiation In an intellectual 
climate which makes the development of positive values very difficult. 
As Frledenberg has pointed out, in an open technological society, the 
pressures to conform are fantastic, because by conforming and by becoming 
impersonally and technologically capable, great economic reward is 
possible. Also, there exists in American society sets of spoken values 
which conflict with behaviors that are actually carried on. For many 
years a prime example of this has been the belief that all citizens 
are equal and are treated equally by official agencies. Recently, of 
course, there has become general verbal recognition that this is not so. 
To the young person, such a conflict between spoken values and behavior 
by adults appears to be extremely cynical and it disrupts the dialogue 
which might otherwise take place between the young and the old, making 
it difficult for the young to receive the help they might otherwise 
receive from older persons. 

All of this Is quite well known today and the lists of concerned 
philosophers, sociologists and i sycholiglsts, as well as public figures 
who describe and mourn the situation Is very long. Kenlston, Frledenberg, 
Froinra, and many others have spoken o'ut strongly and sharply about this 
problem . 

As stated above, the missi on of th e com£r£h_en.st\^c^urrj,c^^ 
purpose will be to re duce the sense of aliena tion and to decrease t he fact 
of alienat ion by e na bling younppeople to make life m o re personal and more 
filled with dial. I which they and their elders examine thl B aspect 

of society and atut. .;t tg do something a bout it. 
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The General Behavioral Objectives for the Curriculum 
It is not possible in a document of reasonable length to provide 
detailed behavioral objectives which are necessary to develop a complete 
curricular approach. However, it is necessary to provide enough behavioral 
objectives to give the reader a clear idea of the specifics within the 
general mission. The first objectives that we will mention arc positive 
in nature and are behaviors to be acquired • The second set of behaviors we 
will mention are negative in the sense that they are behaviors to be reduced 
(This is because one of the goals of the effort is to reduce alienation.) 



1 . Knowledge of and ability to apply Keniston's conceptual framewo rk 
for analyzing alienation betwee n c ontempor a ry society ^ The 
achievement of this objective would be demonstrated by the student's 
ability to use Kenistc^'s concepts to describe behavior in the 
contemporary society, including exemplars from his own behavior 
and those of his associates, and the ability to point out or 
demonstrate exemplars of alienated and non-alienated behavior. 

2* Knowledge of and ability to apply conceptual systems for analyzing 
bureaucratic behavior in contemporary society . The achievement of 
this objective could be demonstrated as in the case Immediately 
above. 

3. The willingness to engage in a dialogue with peers and elders over 
the problem of alienation and affiliation in the society. 

4. The willingness and ability to study alienated and non-alienated 
behavior in the individual's local situation. Implied is the 
ability to carry on surveys of behavior and to interpret the results 
of those surveys. 

5. The ability to -carry on interpersonal relations in such a way 
that impersonal and personal contact is established. This implies 
the ability of the student to control his own behavior so that he 
achieves the ability to personalize his behavior as well as to 
depersonalize it. 

6. The formulation of a plan for reducing alienation in a situation 
in which the student has Involvement. This Includes working 
together with others in the school situation to create a less 
alienated and more authentic and affiliated mode of behavior 
within that Institution. 
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7. The ability and willingness to f emulate and defend a play for 
reducing alienation in this nation. An increase in active 
political and social involvement to reduce alienation on a 
national scale. 

This again implies the ability to work together with others, for 
very few individuals could formulate such a plan alone, and the willtngncas 
to debate the plan with those who might help one to put it Into effect. 

N egative Objectives 

The following objectives describe the manifestations of a reduction 
in alienation. ^ 

8. A decrease in withdrawal from social contact or avoidance of 
dialogue with peers and elders. This implies that, given the 
opportunity, students^^ould be more likely to engap,e in attempts 
to interact with others, p^articularly in warm and authentic^ ways. 

9. A decrease in hostile acts including criminal behavior, a willingness 
to face problems openly and ulrectly and to try to work out mutual 
solutions. 

.10. A reduction in feelings of aloneness andjear of contact with others. 

11. A reduction in feelings of futility with respect to the "system" 
and with respect to making contact with other individuals. This 
objective derives from the fact that alienated individuals 
frequently feel that it is impossible to cope with the existing order 
of things either with respect to large organizations and routines 
or with respect to making personal contact with other individuals 
who can interact openly. 

These are really very general objectives but they should indicate 
the specific flavor of the mission. 
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The Teaching Strategy 
Our strategy Is designed to capitalize on the unique advantages 
of television to enable people all over the country to engage In a 
simultaneous study of matters of concern to all and to provide the 
spontaneous unedited reactions so critical to this particular mission. 
The curriculum should be Introduced to the largect number of students 
Including secondary school and junior high school students from all 
over the nation. (Although there would be considerable benefits from 
a curriculum directed only to the entirety of a metropolitan area or a 
state.) The strategy hinges on the possibility of using open-circuit 
television plus television tapes to Induce the students from all over 
the area concerned (we will speak of . the nation for illustrative purposes) 
to engage simultaneously In the study of alienation. This nation-wide 
student body would develop ways of attacking and defeating, alienation 
and replacing bureaucratic contact with authentic personal contact and 
meaningful interpersonal relationships. T he key idea Is the ra di cal one 
of trying to Induce a national cooperative In q^u lry Into the problem area — 
one which would result In the formation of cooperative groups all over the 
nation; related to each other by means of . television, but working in the 
same problem area . The reason for the selection of the cooperative Inquiry 
strategy Is because it Is designed to produce dialogue and community — 
conditions opposite to alienation and conducive to affiliation. Let's see 
how this might work — cooperative study on a .nation-wide scale. 



Phase One 

The strategy begins with the presentation of a series of televised 
encounters with examples of the problem. These confrontations can be 
In the form of dramatizations of puzzling Incidents which are related to 
alienation. An example would be the Kitty Genovese Incident In which 
apartment dwellers In New York heard and at times watched a young woman 
being stabbed to death In the courtyard of the apartment house and* 
declined to get Involved even to the extent, of calling the police. But 
alienation comes In many forma less dramatic, and a good many of , the con- 
frontations should deal with the less dramatic but equally Important 
Incidents of human behavior which exemplify the alienated condition. 
Alienation is so widespread in the contempotary human scene that the 
task of generating the dramatizations should be dlscouraglngly easy. 
Driver behavior, for example, commuter behavior in subways or trains, 
behavior in large organizations, competitive situations, all abound. 

Our suggestion is that, the curriculum sequence begin with the presen- 
tation of a number of dramatizations in which various types of alienated 
behavior are illustrated. These should include routine behavior toward 
others, the failure to respond or get involved in social situations In 
which individuals do not respond to one another with warmth and Authen- 
ticity, and others. 

Phase Two 

In the second stage, following the sequence of dramatizations, students 
should begin to make clear their reactions to the situations. For this 
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purpose classes of youngsters in high schools and junior high schools ^ 
throughout the country could discuss the Incidents. Groups of >them 
could be brought together to make television tapes or to have discussions • 
which would be broadcast live so that they would share their various 
reactions with students In their school. A dramatization should stimulate 
a wide variety of reactions and the variety of reactions Itaelf should 
be puzzling to the student. (Some students will not see the alienating' 
effects of competition, cliques, etc., whereas others will feel It keenly.) 
For example, a film like Last Summer , which depicts adolescents alienated 
from older persons and f r9ra each other, provokes a very wide range of 
reactions that should stimulate dialogue about the reasons for the different 
reactions as well as Into, the piroblem Itself. 

Ideally, classrooms all over the country would discuss their reactions 
to the dramatizations. Then representatives from various regions of 
the country would appear on television to describe their reactions. This 
would set the stage for the next phase of the work-rplannlng Inquiry into 
the problem area. 

P hase Three 

At this point, using a nationwide hookup, social scientists could 
meet with the students In the studio and help them to formulate Inquiry 
into their reactions to the situations that they had observed. Some 
of the scholars could Introduce them to frameworks for analyzing the 
various phenomena of alienation. Television tapes could be prepared also 
and distributed to local classrooms to provide suggestions for lines of , 
study and of the phenomena. 



This phase could be shaped so as to Induce groups of local students - 
in classrooms all over the country to study not only the confrontation 
dramatizations and the questions they raise, but' also to expand their 
range of study into their community life arid to begin to wtudy the same, 
phenomena in daily life that they are studying by means of their 
analysis of the confrontation dramatization. 

As the study proceeded,, classrooms could communicate problems and- 
progress by talevisipn. Again the nationwide hook-up could be used to 
provide consultation with social scientists over the study problems as 
they developed. For example, if a group of students in New York, Los 
Angeles, and New Orleans wfre studying bureaucratic behavior in large 
organizations, the social scientist might appear on the television hookup 
and present to them ways to go about their study. Simultaneously, 
television tapes could be made and distributed^ to the local schools 
providing further and perhaps more detailed advice. 

As investigation progressed, students could begin to share their 
findings with students in other parts of the United States. Other 
studeftts> could comment on the findings and the social scientists could 
have their commentary as well. The results of the students' study could 
be compared with the results of scholarly study. Keniston, for example, 
could compare the findings of his analysis with those that were turned 
up by students in various parts of the United States. 

As soon as the studies were well-developed and had been discussed and 
analyzed thoroughly, it would be time for the next phase. 
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Phase Four 

In phase four the television medium would be used to challenge the 
students to two kinds of efforts. One would be to formulate plans to * 
reduce alienation In some aspects of their lives. A second would be to 
formulate plans which could be applied on a nationwide scale to reduce 
alienation. 

Over the nationwide network students and experts could present their 
plans as they were formulated, criticize the plans, and discuss their 
Implementation. Groups In various parts of the United States which were 
formulating similar plans could be addressed over the nationwide network 
or through specially prepared television tapes to provide consultation 
from experts. (During all the phases up to this point, quite a number of ^ 
programs would continue to introduce theoretical arid student-generated 
ways of looking at the alienation problem so that in the course of the- 
phases a rather complete coverage of the area would be ensured.) Consid- 
erable time would be taken with this phase so that alternative approaches 
to the reduction of alienation could be well aired and analyzed. 

Phase Five , . 

In this phase local groups would begin to put into effect their -plans 
for alleviating some aspect of alienation within the orbit of their 
competence. As the plans were put into action, they would be reported 
over the nationwide network and particular local groups would prepare 
television tapes which would be sent to other local groups reporting their 
progress and problems. As the progress and problems were reported, experts 
would address the local groups over the nationwide network and also using 
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-the medium of video tape. 

Simultaneous with the local activity, a nationwide organization of 
children would be started uslnp. the nationwide network and representatives 
of the local groups throughout the country would be put together to '' 
select some aspect of alienation for a nationwide frontnl attack. 

Phase Six 

In this phase the local efforts would continue and the nationwide 
effort would be Inaugerated. The nationwide network would be used to 
coordinate the efforts, to keep the students from various aspects of the 
country in contact with one another, and to develop and refine further 
plans. Using the nationwide network, aspects of the plan could be put 
Into effect simultaneously all over the country. For example, let us 
suppose that one aspect of the plan was to increase warmth in hitherto 
impersonal relations such as the way that one relates to restaurants, 
waiters, and waitresses.. Over the nationwide network, ways of doing 
this could be discussed and the students could set a target date for 
implementing the new form of behavior. Then, simultaneously all pver 
the United States people (restaurant employees, for example) would find 
that young people were acting differently toward them. The students would 
know the plan was being implemented throughout the United states, they 
would have the reinforcement of the nationwide coramunlty, and the 
obligation of holding up their end of the game. 
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Phase Seven ' ^ ' 

Phase seven would consist of reports from local activities and the 
preparation for further national action* In addition, students would be 
taught how to engage in evaluation of their efforts, that is, how to 
determine whether or not they would be becoming less alienated in winter- 
personal relations and in inducing less alienation in other people. 
* 

, Challenge to Social Studies Educators 
The combination of nationwide television, with the cooperative inquiry 
strategy would result in an-educatlonal approach never before seen, that Is, 
a cooperative inquiry which 'would have local ^and national aspects and 
which would involve all the young people of the .country in the .simultaneous 
stiidy of problems that affect them very deeply. If this approach were 
successful, the students, utilizing the nationwide network, might select 
other areas for examination and study. PosSjibly problems of urbanization 
or of International understanding and relations, or of developing 
careers, or of learning to relate with others, or problems of sex and' 
marriage, would be selected* The television mediated cooperative inquiry 
mode, enabling a dialogue among representatives of young people from" all 
or part of the nation and permitting them to interact with experts and 
their elders, might, generate a national dialogue on problems of personal 
and social significance, in which the strength and optimism of the young 
could be combined with the technological know**how of their elders to produce 
what really could be a significant effect on the American society. 



We urge social studies curriculum developers to think of tfie unique 
possibility that television has for involving young people all over the 
country in problems needing study and social action at the present time. 
There is no question that television could help the existing social 
studies curriculum patterns^ impvensely, and we hope that in this pamphlet 
we can describe a good many ways in which .that might be done. However, 
the really important problems of the society -should provide a more 
exciting focus-^or a really unique combination of television and the 
optimism of youth. 

Television as Manager 

Television would jnake possible the management of curriculums like 
this by enabling instructions to be communicated to many people widely 
separated by space, by permitting, those widely-separated students* and 
teachers to communicate with each other and by providing an avenue for 
flexible support to teachers and students when necessary. A curriculum 
plan ^uch as -this one could not be implemented without support, systems 
of this magnitude. - 

Stages of Implementation 

The "Alienation Plan" or similar curricula could be Implemented in 
a single large metropolitan area, a state or country, a region, or as we 
have described it here, on a national level. 

Such an approach requires an open-circuit broadcast system, plus 
facilities for making, exchanging, and broadcasting video tapes. 

It should be initiated by social studies curriculum planners, who. 
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depending on the area and Its size, will have to develop an orRanization ' 
linking all of the schools to be Involved In the activities. A propram- 
plannlng group of experts in the problem area.' students and teachers 
would be needed to coordinate coimnunication and perhaps plans as the 
study proceeded: ' • 

The production of presentations wouldbe simple, except for the • 
development of the initial confronting incidents, so costs of program- 
preparation would be relatively low. However, mucli open-circuit time 
would be needed, there would be, transportation costs of some magnitude, ' 
and television tape and recorders would be needed. If done in a single 
metropolitan area of state the coordination problems would be simplest 
and- this type of approach may not decrease in per student costs as 
the area increases—it may even be least expensive when done by a single 
region using only its local ETV station. In fact", if a district or 
state operates its own open-circuit or closed-circuit facility, the 
costs of production, over and above regular fixed costs for studio 
personnel and technicians, would not be large and would consist chiefly 
of fees for experts in the problem-area and the cost of television tape.- 

The action approach to social problems is but one way that the social 
studies curriculum planner can use television to improve the social 
studies curricular program. We turn now to our second recommendrtion, 
this tine finding television in a support role for the teacher as new 
curricula are implemented. 



^ Recommendation if2 

Implementlnj:: Innovative 
Curriculum P a tterna 

Ao wo have described earlierj over the last few yoars a nuinber or 
strong curriculum-development projects have been mounted in the social 
studies. ^ A large proportion oX these have been centered around the 
modes of the social sciences or ways of -promoting analytic thinkin^^ 
about social problems,^ and they have been greeted with considerable 
interest 'by school jdistricts around the United States- However, these 
"projects require teacher knowledge of the social sciences and many, of 
them utilize cong^lex teaching strategies and -innovative teacliing materials 
Hence, their spread has not been anywhere near wliat has been hoped for. 

•Television, -especially In the teacher support role, could 'greatly 
accelerate and vitalize the implementation of these curricular approaches. 
We can identify four types of -support \diich' are useful in implementing 
a curricular plan: teacher training, episode Input, sharing of analyses, 
and interpretation of controversial issues. 

Applied to a program such as the Georgia Anthropology Curriculum 
Rroject, \Aiich was described briefly in Chapters Two and Three, one can 
imagine : 

Teacher training in anthropological concepts and in the cultures to 
be studied. 



Eplaode Inp ut to students in the form of data about the various 
cultures (especially filmed material and slide talks by experts) . 
Analyses of data could be shared by experts and by groups of 
children. In a particular region In which many schools were using 
the curriculum plan, children might be" brought together in the studio 
with anthropologists who might help them interpret the data they are 
working with and lead them to alternative InterpretationB. 
C ontroversial issues could also be handled In the studio to some 
extent, with panels representing various views exploring topics 
(such as race and culture) and ensurinf; that the alternatives are 
dealt with in relation^ to each other. 
Some curriculum plans need one kind of support more than others. 
Man, A Course of Study requires superb but expensive films which might 
economically be shown over television, providing episode input on to 
many students. Oliver and Shaver's approach to public issues utilizes 
a very complex teaching' strategy wlUch could employ televised teacher 
training, episode input, and in which television ^mlght assist with the 
handling of controversial issues. The Michigan Social Science Project 
would be assisted by teacher training and^help with analysis. 

We recommend - that the Innovative social studies curriculum projects 
be teamed with the blends of support systems most likely to increase 
their implementability. 

To Illustrate how television could serve the social studies, let us 
look more closely at a teacher support system designed to further the 
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Implementation of a curriculum plan. 

T eacher Su p port Within a Course 

Under the direction of Howard Mehlinger, the High School Curriculum 
Center in Government, located at Indiana University, has been developing 
and testing curriculum materials to t alternative approaches to 

existing high school civics and government courses. 

In an effort to illustrate how television could serve as a teacher 
support within an existing course framework, we examined the course in 
American Political Behavior, one of the courses developed by the Indiana 
group, and identified ways that television might fulfill the support roles 
and, by being added to the curriculum plan, enhance the implementation and 
effectiveness of the program. 

The objectives of the program ^re to teach students to become better 
observers, analyzers, and evaluatory of political behavior, including 
their own. In the process they will also learn a number of useful social 
science concepts and skills. The course is data-based, drawing upon much 
statistical data, cast studies, etc., relating to American political 
behavior. The materials are organized in a sequential manner in order 
that concepts and skills learned in early units serve as building blocks 
for later units. 

The two-semester course consists of five major units. Unit I— 
"Introduction to the Stu- of Political Behavior''--enables students 
to l^arn what is meant by a behavioral approach to the study of politics. 
Students begin to distinguish between social scientific and non-scientific 



approaches to the study of politics. In the second unit students 
Investigate the social bases of politics In the United States. They 
. egln to use such concepts as political socialization and political 
culture, applying these terms to the Interpretation of political phenomena. 
Unit Three — "Elections and Voting Behavior" — Is a social scientific 
analysis of a single political act performed by American citizens. 
Students study such questions as: Who votes and who does not vote? Why 
do certain people vote while others do not participate? What are the 
Influences operating on voter choices? Unit Four, entitled, "Official 
Political Specialists," Is concerned with four political roles: President, 
Congressman, Supreme Court Justice, and Federal Bureaucrat, Students 
examine the role, the recruitment process, and the decision-making process 
for each of these four types. Unit Five— "Unofficial Political Specialists' 
Is concerned with those Individuals who «re fully occupied with political 
affairs but who do not hold positions In the government. Examples of 
"unofficial political specialists" are newspaper editors and television 
news commentators, political party leaders, Interest group representatives, 
and certai^i experts. 

The materials are structured around a four-fold lesson sequence, 
consisting of "confrontation" lessons, "rule-example'* lessons, "appli- 
cation" lessons and "value analysis" lessons. Through this curriculum 
sequence students are led to inquire into both emplrl-al and normative 
questions. 

Two large volumes contain the materials for student use. A compre- 
hensive teacher* a manual, audio-visual supports, and examinations are 
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provided for the teachers. 

Television could support the teacher in this curriculum in several 
ways. Fiist, it could provide him with substantive and clinical training. 
Its high-information capacity could help him build his background and 
demonstration lessons could show him alternative ways of liandling classes. 

Second, many of the episodes, case studies, and data could be presented 
over television, in conjunction with the print medium. The high-information 
and dramatic qualities of television, would be advantageous, and print and 
television could be coordinated in the roles each best fulfills. The 
high-information quality of television could bring mucli additional infor- 
mation to the situation and the dramatic possibilities could heighten 
interest and authenticity, increase impact, and present processes in detail 
difficult to describe in writing. The use of television would also make 
the episodes, cases and data much more available to the less able readers. 
Presently, reading is an important factor in giving students access to 
data.. 

The following is a brief case study which could be greatly augmented 
and dramatized by television. 

Campaign Strategies of the Rival Can d idates 

Barry Goldwater and his Republican supporters waged a tiard-hittlng 
campaign. They realized that they faced a difficult, '*up-hill" campaign 
battle. Yet, the persistent optimism and a firm faith in the "rightness" 
of their cause motivated the Goldwater forces to wage a spirited fight. 

Goldwater based his campaign strategy upon three assumptions: Firs t, 
he argued that the American people were ready to embrace "conservative 
political ideas". Goldwater believed that they wanted a clear-cut altern- 
ative to the big-government, welfare-program policies of the Democrats. 
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According to Goldwater, Republican candidates had failed in the past, 
because they tried too hard to be like the Democrats. Goldwatcr claimed 
that his policies would attract Republlcati support as never before. He 
argued that too many Republican voters were stayinp. away from the polls 
on election day, because neither the Republican nor the Democrat Presiden- 
tial candidates were attractive choices. Thus, Goldwater's campaign 
slogan, became "a choice, not an echo/^ which reflected his belief that 
his candidacy would attract large numbers of stay-at-home Republicans 
to his banner. Also, Goldwater sincerely believed that the tide of 
.public opinion was rising In favor of his "conservatlve"polltlcal policies 
and values. 

The second major assumption around which Goldwater built his campaign 
strategy was that he could win the Presidency without appealing to the 
large urban areas of. the North and Northeast. Rather, he hoped to combine 
traditional Republican strength In the West and the Middle-West, rural 
and small town centers, with newly won support In the South. Goldwater 
believed that this combination of states would bring enough electoral 
votes to gain the Presidency. His attempts to attract support from the 
once solidly Democratic South was a new departure for a Republican party 
Presidential candidate. 

Goldwater's third major assumption was that his "conservative" stand 
on several current issues v/ould attract the support of the American 
people. He took a "hard line" against Communist nations, vowing to use 
military force without hesitation to check Communist expansion around 
the world. He stated that field commanders might have the option of 
using tactical nuclear weapons in theVietnam conflict. He gave the 
imp'resslon that he wanted to escalate the nation's, military involvement 
In Vietnam. 

Concerning domestic Issues, Goldwater suggested that major government 
welfare programs should be limited. He said that disadvantaged people 
should not look to the government for assistance. Rather, they should 
reXy on Individual Initiative; they should "pull themselves up by their 
own bootstraps." During the New Hampshire primary, he suggested that the 
social security program be made voluntary. Later, he attacked proposals 
for medical assistance to the aged. A major theme of the Goldwater campaign 
was denunciation of "big government" as an enemy of Individual iniative and 
freedom. 

Concerning race relations and civil rights, Goldwater favored local 
control and Individual efforts to achieve harmony In race relations. 
He opposed the Civil Rights Law of 1964, because It gave the Federal 
government power to force mixing of the races In places of business. 
He claimed that this was a denial of property rights and individual ' 
freedom. This stand attracted wide support in the Southern states. 

Lyndon Johnson's campaign strategy contrasted greatly with Goldwater* s 
strategy. Johnson proposed a "war on poverty" and the building of a 
"Great Society." The power and resources of the Federal Government would 



be used to extend educational and economic opportunities. Johnson's 
proposals were directly In line with the "Ntw Deal" policies of the 
Democratic President Franklin D. Roosevelt and the "New Frontier" 
program of President John F. Kennedy. 

Johnson charged that Goldwater was hostile to the interests of organ- 
ized labor and manual workers. He claimed that a Goldwater victory would 
threaten the economic security of manual workers. Johnson also pictured 
Goldwater as "trigger happy" and warlike, because of his hardline approach 
to relations with Communists nations. 

Popular Reactions to the Candidates, Issues and Campaigns; 

From the moment of his nomination, Goldwater faced the problem of 
reuniting hl« badly divided party. Three out of four Henry Cabot Lodge 
supporters refused to support the Goldwater candidacy. Two out of three 
Nelson Rockefeller supporters refused to back Goldwater. Goldwater was 
not able to bring back the embittered portions- of hli party. One of - 
every five traditional Republican voters deserted him on election day. 
In addition, a majority of Independent voters supported Johnson. Most 
of those who voted for Goldwater were white Protestant (ipper-lncome 
Individuals. By contrast, Johnson attracted a broad cross-section 
of groups In the American electorate, lie received a majority of votes 
In every social category except the "Republican" category. 

Goldwater^s election strategy succeeded only In^ the South; where 
he won five deep South states. For the first time, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina went Republican in a Presidential 
election. Why was Goldwater 's campaign successful in the "deep South'^? 
Why was it such a massive failure in the rest of the country? Use the 
set of questions on pages 319 to 320 to guide your analysis of the 
Presidential election campaign of 1965\ 

This material could be dramatized and illustrated with film documents 
from the campaign. Pictorials and animated summaries of the effects of' 
the strategies with various voter groups could be added. 

Sets of data also lend themselves to television support. For example, 
the exploration of legal barriers to voting ^Including age) contains 
lively and controversial material. The following table is Included In 
the unit on legal barriers and could be elaborated and extended greatly 



by television as well as print. 
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TABLE y 



8,000,000 

5,000,000 
A, 000,000 

3,000,000 
2,600,000 



Estimate of Americans of Voting Age 
Unable to Vote in the 1960 Presidential Election* 



1. Mobile adults unable to meet state, county, 
or precinct residence requirements. 

2,. Kept from voting by illness. 

3. Negroes kept from voting in Southern states 
by unfair literacy tests and various social 
and economic pressures. 

4. Aliens of voting age. 

5. Kept from voting due to travel. 

6. Illiterate adults in (25) states with a 

literacy test requirement for voting. 800,000 

1 . U.S. citizens living in foreign countries. 500,000 
8. Prison inmates *' 2i5 OOO 



Third, television could provide the opportunity for students In 
various classes to exchange their analyses of the episodes, cases, and 
data through panels, symposia, question sessions (one group working over 
television with others calling in via telephone^ . In addition, experts 
could join the panels to share their analyses of the material. Advanced 
scholars in topics under consideration (as the factors which change voter 
opinion) would be involved to discuss their specialty. 

Fourth, because the curriculum deals with many controversiil areas 
of American life, many teachers feel the need for support from prestigious, 
knowledgeable teachers who can assume some of the emotional and intellectual 



* Adapted from Byrne, Brendan. Let^s^Modernij e Our Horse-and-Buggy Election 
Lawtt. Wabhington, Conneticut: The Center Tor Information on America, 1961, p 
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burden of broaching Important and controversial Issues. Special broadcasts 
might be arranged to see that all sides of controversial Issues are aired 
and^ explored fully. 

These four types of teacher support could be provided In a straight- 
forward way without making any major structural revisions In the course. 
The following diagram shows television In relationship to the phase of the 
teaching strategy. 

Teaching Strategy 



Phase On e 

Presentation of 
Episodes ^ Cases 
Data 



Phase IVo 

Analysis of 
Material 



Ph ase Three 

Interpretation 
in Terms of 
Political Science 
Concepts and 
Political Issues 



TYPE OF SUPPORT 



1/' Teacher Training 

a. Substantive knowlc;!ge: Television can provide the background 
information or major concepts of political behavior and social 
inquiry techniques necessary for the analyses of episodes and 
interpretation in terms of political science, concepts and issues 
(Phases Two and Three) . 

b. Clinical Experience: Television can psovide demonstrations of 
various ways of- presenting and analyzing the data^ cases, etc. 
as well as alternative ways of organizing students for Instruct- 
tion (Phases One and Two). 



ERIC 
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2 . Episode Input ' 

With its high dramatic quality, television can increase the effec- 
tiveness of the initial presentation (Phase One), It can increase 
the informational possibilities for the presentation (Phase One) 
by providing access to otherwise unavailable resources i.e. original 
documents, etc., also. Finally, television can circumvent the read- 
ing problems attendant with printed Informational sources. (Phase One) 

3. Sharing of Analysis 

In enabling participants of varying backgrounds and locations to 
communicate with each other over a particular. episode, television 
provides differing perspectives that increase the scope of analysis 
(Phase Two) . The addition of a panel of experts can enhance the 
quality of interpretation (Phase Three). 

Interpretation , of Controversial Issues 

Television can ensure the presentation of here-to-fore avoided 
controversial issues. Improve their quality by providing full 
exploration j(Phase One); ensure full analysis of all sides (Phase 
Two) and sound analytical Interpretations (Phase Three). 



All four types of support could utilize either live broadcast or 
tape. To be sure that media serve and do not dominate the teacher, he 
needs to retain the option of not using the material presented, oven when 
live broadcast is employed. However, carefully shaped supports should 
anticipate high usage. 

The^ curriculum design of the American Political Behavior course 
is such that, with some modification, it could be organized with tele- 
vision in a major instructional and managerial role. To use television 
effectively in such a role, it would be necessary to develop a solid 
system to enable student analyses to be fed to the studio so that programs 
can capitalize on, and be directed toward student response. However, the 
teaching strategy, pivoting as it does on live issues and problems (as 
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contrasted with a narrative approach) might almost have been made 
for television. 

Practical Considerations 

Developing teacher support systems to further the implementation 
of curriculum projects in the social studies involves considerable 
production costs for teacher-training, episode inpjt, and interpretation 
of controversial issues. 

Either a coalition of districts or a substatrtial external subsidy 
would be necessary to meet those costs. In the long run, a coalition of 
districts seems more desirable, for the need to use television and 
other media to increase program implementation is a recurrent one and 
should be part of the operating budget of the local district rather 
than something done only when grants can be procured. However, coalitions 
can reduce costs through sharing. At the national level, foundation or 
federal funding of the development of support systems for specific 
curriculum projects seems very desirable — and extremely economical, for 
a relatively modest investment in the development of support systems can 
greatly increase the likelihood that the curricular innovation will be 
implemented. A very large number of school systems are having great 
difficulty implementing the curriculum projects in the social studies 
and would be interested in using forms of the projects in which television 
support systems were prominent. 

Projects which would seem to be especially fine candidates for 
television are, in addition to the High School Project in Government: 
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High School Level 

Carnegie History Project (Fenton) 

Teaching Public Issues in the High School (Oliver) 

Inquiry in Social Studies (Massialas) 

Elementary Level 

Michigan Social Science Project (Lippitt-Fpx) 
Georgia Anthropology Project (Rice) 
Man/ A Course of Study (Dow) 

All Levels 

Minnesota Project (West) 



Recommendation //3; 
A Bank of Courses in 
the Social Studies 

Our third recoxmnendatlon is for the creation of a bank of short 
courses designed to teach the processes of social science inquiry— to 
teach students how social scientists go about analyzing social problems 
and how they might go about this themselves. Such courses, utilizing 
combinations of television tape and print materials, can provide a 
flexible array of offerings which can be combined in various ways. For 
example, some could be coordinated with the study of urban problems, thus 
creating for, say, elementary school children, a year's study of the use 
of the social sciences to approach urban planning. High school students 
could put together combinations making up an introduction to one or more of 
the social sciences. 

The bank would constitute a television support system that provide^ 
direct assistance to the student. It would consist of a comprehensive 
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set of short courses, mediated largely by televiftion, some di-ccted to 
young children, others to older children and lilgh school students, having 
as their general aim the purpose of teachl»ig how social sclent Ints f\o 
about defining social problems, collecting data about them, and building 
concepts and theories which can be used to understand and manage the 
problems. The quality of the courses should be such that they could be 
broadcast over open and closed-circuit systems and used by classroomji or 
individuals employing tape playback. 

To make the contents of such a bank more explicit, the following 
section describes how courses might be developed to teach social problem- 
solving with the emphasis on methodology drawm from the social sciences. 
The examples are fragmentary— our purpose Is not to provide a complete 
"map" of the courses possible, but to Illustrate their texture and the 
possibilities of such a strategy. 

We envision a bank of very short courses which employ' television 
tapes in combination with print media. Each course might be completable 
by a student in from ten to thirty hours of study time. Some of these 
courses would deal with general methods drawn from the social sciences. 
Others would be specific to the models of inquiry and concepts of social 
science disciplines. The totality would be an array of courses which 
students might select In a wide variety of combinations. Some might 
select them so as to build competence in a single discipline. Others 
might use them to study the methods of several disciplines. They would 
also serve students who needed to acquire skills useful in conducting 
specific studies. 
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High schools which employ flexible scheduling patterns would probably 
find the courses especially useful, for they would help fill the great 
present need for self-instructional modules so necessary if flexible 
scheduling is to operate sucessfully. 

The first step in the development of such a bank would be an Identi- 
fication of the skills and concepts which they would be built around. 
This Is a. complex task which we would not attempt to preempt, but to 
Illustrate what a list of concepts and skills might look like, we have 
developed a brief list of some of the general skills that might be included 
These skills constitute some of the methods of- social science. 

The position we take is that the skills of the social studies are 
versions of the activities that* scientists use when they study society. 
The skills that should result from the social studies curriculum are those 
needed to carry out objective and thoughtful studies of social phenomena. 
Why Is this? Because our most important education is for self -education 
of the future. We are unsure what specific facts the student needs to 
know for his future. However, we can try to prepare him to solve problems 
by finding the information he needs and building ideas appropriate to 
the world he will live in. 

We can distinguish four kinds of scientific activity that form the 
basis of most social studies skills: 

1. Making observations (or using data of others) 

2. Making categories that note similarities and differences in 
Information or data (or we may borrow the categories of others) 

3. Making inferences about relationship or causation (or we may 
borrow the Inferences of others) 
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A. Making judgments about the goodness or desirability of events 
(or we may examine the judgments of others) 

Each of these processes is different from the otherH and each 
requires special teaching, although it is possible to organize units 
of study that treat them simultaneously. 

The skills for making observations and building and using the cate- 
gories of others need to be introduced in the elementary school years 
and continued through the high scliool. Making inferences and using the 
inferences of others appear to be most appropriately introduced In the 
later elementary and junior high school years and continued to the end. 
Making and using value judgments, while it occurs always, should be a 
primary business of the secondary schools. The use of maps, charts, 
graphs, the writing of reports, the use of reference works and original 
sources of Infonrfation should start in the earliest school years. 



Primary Grades 



Intermediate Grades 
(New skills are 
underlined) 



Making Observations 

Organizing Observations and 

Making Categories 

Using Observations by Resource 

Visitors 

Learning Basic Social Science 

Categories (as Cultural Universale) 
Making Simple Maps, Charts, Tables 

Making Observations 

Building Categories and Making and 

Using Maps, Charts, Graphs 
Using Standard References 
Usj^ng^ Origi nal S o urces 
Making Inferences (Introduction) 
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Junior High Using Standard Reference 

Making inferences 
Using Multiple Original SourccH 
Charting j[ultij) 1 e Q r ig inn 1 Source s 
Making Inference s about Mul£ij)lc 
Causation ^ 

Malcin^Jlep^^ P^li2£«^£^£LJiSL^^*]!£^^o^^ 
Extending Map", Chart, and Graph Skllii" 

Senior High Making Inferences about. Multiple Causation 

E xamining Theories from ^oc lal^cjLence^ 
Analyzing Controvers ial Jlubfic_ls.sues 
Seeking Sou rc es o Xy^l^c Ju dgments ' 
L earning Frameworks for Social AlLplyMs 

The general principle here is to begin with observation and learning 
to use the information and observations, of others and (while that continues) 
to proceed through category building and examining the categories of 
others through the making of inferences and examination of theories of 
social causation, until in the last years the concentration la on value 
judgments and complex analysis. Each pkili could be broken into contrlb-- 
uting sraalJer skills which could be the ^enter of one of the little courses. 
What might the contributing skills and courses look like? 

The courses presented here are based on three teachable types of 
behavior which are aspects of social inquiry or else stimulate the social 
inquiry process are; (1) the operations directly related to social 
science inquiry, i.e. data finding, data making, data processing, and data 
using; (these can be used by practicing them) (2) an alogs which stimulate 
social investigations (these can be learned through practice); and 
(3) replications of actual social investigations (these can be taught by 
reconstructing a situation whereby the child can imitate and experience 
the discovery process engaged in by social sciences). In all these cases 
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the instructional strategies arc drawn from the methods ot the social 
science disciplines and correspond to social science inquiry either in 
fact or by analogy* 

Operations 

In the course of social inquiry the social scientist is likely to 
perform four types of operations: data finding* data making, data processing, 
and using data* Data finding opera t ions , which are a primary element of 
social investigation, involve identifying the natural residue of man's 
social affairs, e*g. reports, projectile paints, paintings, diaries, 
newspapers, photographs and the like. The identification and analysis of 
these sources are both teachable data finding operations. Data making 
operations , that is* operations to create data, are also teachable. 
Children can learn to observe, quantify, interview, survey, map and 
perform experiments. Data processing includes classifying, comparing, 
defining, modeling, graphing and using statistics, all of which are teach- 
able. Data using involv^es operations such as inferring, deducing, gen- 
eralizing, explaining, describing and predicting, and these also can be 
defined and taught witii reasonable precision* 

ilow might these operations be taught in a bank of courses employing 
television? Each of the following course examples emphasizes a particular 
type of social inquiry operation. 

Examples One and Two; Demography of Cities 

In examples one and two young children study about cities* The data 
processing, and data finding activities draw on a set of 100 cards containing 
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census information about several large cities In America. 

lixample One (Data Process Inp) begins the proposed segment of study 
by introducing children to how we speculate that man first leasncd to 
count and thus to perform quantitative comparisons. Customarily our 
appeals in the social studies have been literary ones: tn crafting our 
appeals around the romantic, the visionary, the quaint, the Intimate, 
the exotic, the heroic, legislative, industrial, or military accomplish- 
ments of men. we have overlooked the fact that actions of performing 
quantitative comparisons are also appealing to children. Given the 
introduction of how man first learned to count, we would then pose for 
children the surprising possibility of "growing down". Wouldn't it be a 
surprise if puppies, trees and Dads grew down every year! Do cities 
grow up like we expect in puppies, trees, people? You could easily send 
individuals or groups to the data bank with these Introductions: 

Draw two boxes. Call box 1 GROWING UP. Call box 2 GROWING DOWN. 

Look at the population for any teii cities. 

Compare population for 1950 with population for 1960. 

Decide whether each city is growing up ot growing down. Then put 
the name of that city in box 1 or box 2. 

Here are other data processing activities that ml^ht follow. If 
the cities were numbered in rank number according tr size, the class 
could perform systematic comparisons by taking every fifth city in the 
array of 100 (thus beginning to learn how to sample an array of cases). 
Thinking there may be growth differences according to size, the students 
could take each city between 1 and 10 to compare with every city ranking 
in size between 90 and 100. 
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Regional differences might be suggested by dividing a map of the 
United States Into quadrants and then locating the ten largest cities 
losing population. Are they bunched or scattered geographically? 

Historical differences might be suggested if the class grouped 
cities by age (year in which they passed 100 tliousand in population). 
Do "old" cities grow differently than "new" ones? 

Introducing the distinction between central city and suburb provides 
the possibility for a number of comparisons. The data bank could be used 
to compare central city population growth or loss witli suburban population 
growth or loss between 1950 and 1960. Given the fact tliat one out of ten 
Americans is black, the children could look at whether black Americans are 
distributed evenly or unevenly between central city and suburb. Simplified 
statistics on housing, income, and education could also be used to perform 
additional comparisons between central city and suburb, and thus, between 
white and black America. 

After the presentation, data using and problem-focus students 
might move on to data processing— testing out generalities about growth 
patterns for cities, moving back to the data sources for verification. 
Examples one and two illustrate the range of teaclier and student options 
within this instructional support system. They also illustrate our 
contention that the next breakthrough in the use of the medium will be 
designed systems employing television in an instructional matrix. 
Example IVo (Data Making) 

The previous example is very cognitive or "cool" involving mainly 
number and space rather than lives and feelings. A "hot" use of the medium 
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might Involve teachlnpT^tudents to use themselves as a data source in 
trying to fathom the dynamics of small groups. The following, two activities, 
the Red-Green Game and the NASA Came use ^»ames to simulate the environment 
In which students learn to convert ''experiences'' into data: Students 
enact, observe and confront actions of which they are a part. Television 
Is employed to suggest activities and as an expository source of information 
about studies of group behavior. 

The Green-Red Game Involves small groups whose instructions are to 
"make as much money as you can". Groups secretly chose to go "Green" or 
"Red" In view of a pay-off matrix announced to all. Payoffs in dollar 
rewards or penalties are designed so that everybody loses unicss ali groups 
Independently and In good faith choose "Red". Play runs for ten rounds. 
After each round of play the winnings or losses of each group are posted. 
Conferences by representatives and the weighting of the pay-offs after 
the fifth, seventh, and ninth rounds provides added "crunch". The "winner" 
normally is the group with the smallest losses, but all groups tend to 
end up owing the "banker" money, especially under competitive strategies 
of play. The study of cooperative and competitive behavior can also be 
supplemented with adapted research reports and appropriate studies as 
well as a visual and oral record of a participant classifying his behavior 
on a data sheet. 

The NASA game involves individual and group decision making In 
arranging a priority list of supplies to take from the lunar module for 
a trek across the face of the moon after a landing failure. First, each 
individual ranks the list of fifteen items Independently and sets it aside. 
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The fifteen Items range from matches to pistols, oxygen tanks and 
stellar maps. Groups are then formed to develop priority rankings under 
conditions of consensus rather than majority vote* In both coses the 
priority rankings of the U.S. astronauts Is used as a standard against 
which to compare Individual rankings with group rankings. In most 
cases students experience directly the paradox of frustrating, boring, 
time-consuming, exhausting, and *'dumb'* group decision making which 
surprisingly yields results superior to the aggregate Individual scores. 

The course can* Include Interviews with a social psychologist, re- 
creating his studies of decision making processes In group adapted research 
reports, leadership studies and observation Instruments can also facilitate 
the study of decision making. 

The play of the game Is a data generating process which converts 
feelings to data. The energy-charged Immediate or "hot" experience Is 
surrounded by a set of Instructional components especially suited to 
capture this atmosphere and facilitate the analysis of that direct experience 
In group behavior. ' 

I nstructional analog 

The Instructional analog strategy contrives activity that metaphorically 

a 

resembles social Inquiry processes. This strategy Is certainly not new para- 
digm; model and metaphor are standard equipment In proper science. Teachers 
often use these Images to Impart concepts and Information about their subject. 
The slightly different Idea stressed here Is that we can also Invent Instruc- 
tional analogs not to explain concepts but to explain how a particular 
discipline works. In other words, we want to create an on-going, experience 
based metaphor. 
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An example of this 8trate>5y Is found in the Interlude called "The 
Penny" reported by a Detroit teacher working with artifactB to make mute 
objects yield up information (data finding). This teacher was introducing 
the study of early man, particularly life in caves. The prime objective 
of this introductory lesson was to make a distinction between primary and 
secondary source material. Everyone in the class was given a penny, lie 
was instructed that the time was now 5000AD and this object had been found 
in the soil of what might have been the side of an ancient city. The 
further instructions, "Guess what this round bit of copper might mean' , set 
the class to figuring out what might safely-Be said hbout the copper object. 
Flat assertions about the coin and its meaning were countered by questions 
from the teacher. In this way the class was helped to form more circum- 
spect inferences about that object. 

The designed "as if" circumstance with the penny is what we call an 
instructional analog. The round copper object and the manner of submitting 
it to scrutiny are analogous to the processes Involved In doing archeology. 
What the class was involved in was not the direct work of a discipline but 
a contrivance that simulated one part of the process of that discipline. 

The television-mediated version of this course would be essentially 
the same, except that brief televised episodes would play the teacher roles. 

Example Three (Anthropology and the origins of man in the Western 
Hemisphere) . 

As late as 1929 orthodox^^archeological thought in America believed 
man in the new world to be no older than two, three, or possibly four 
thousand years. Even these late comers were explained in many romantic 
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and fanciful ways, e.g. *'The loat tribes of Israel/' Conventional thought 

could not abide the idea a vast, elaborate prehistory for the ahoriplnal 

Americans. The Folsom point discovery changed all that. One of the most 

exciting areas of inquiry today concerns the origins of men in this hemi- 

« 

sphere. Example Three poses the question of origin and involvew the inter- 
action of two components — television and print. 

In this course there are four short television programs comprising 
four different activities: watching an analog, doing an analog, reading 
about archeological method > and reading about archeological studies. Each 
television interlude would involve a group of children engaged in the analog 
followed by -a brief interpretation by an anthopologist. The interpretation 
is necessary since most analogs are fundamentally misleading in some way. 
"The Penny" analog, involving how to carry on a dialogue with an artifact, 
has already been described, llie second analog, "The American Street" deals 
with artifacts and making references from them. Parking meters are inter- 
preted as roadside effigies to be propitiated with small religious tokens; 
briefcases are seen as sacred carrying pouches for foods and tobacco and 
so on. "Wastebasket", the third analog, presents the residue of "an ancient 
culture" (the class next door) boys and girls that exhausted a^vast amount 
of time, 9 AM to 3 PM once the wastebasket is touched the data begins to 
be destroyed (with the first shovelful you destroy part of the data in any 
dig). "How will we plan to dig this wastebasket?" Lastly, "automobile" 
raises questions about classification and relative time dating by having 
the class sort pictures of old autc.,:c' ties analogous to sorting potherds 
or classifying projectile paints. The analog, rather than using pots and 
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paints, deals with running boards and radiator caps or otiier attributes 
of the modern car. 

In this course the televised sequences are co-ordlnatcd with the 
appropriate pamphlets on archeologlcal method-inference, Htrat igraphy , 
classification and absolute and relative timerdating and with printed 
archeologlcal studies — The Folsom Point, Sandra, iiopewcll, N.M., 

Black Point, Arizona* 

R eplication - 

A third class of teaching actions in the classroom involves replicating 
social investigations. Like the analog, the function of the replication is 
not necessarily to teach certain information but to provide an experience, 
once removed, i«e, in time, but not substance, of the act of discovery. 
It is true that replication is something less than the scholarly experience 
itself. But as an instructional strategy it docs have these usch. First, 
it constructs a situation whereby the child can imitate the process for 
whatever excitement and instruction imitation offers him. Secondly, it 
sets the stage for adjunct investigations. If for example, you made 
available a data bank for cities, children could retrieve population, 
rainfall, smog, temperature, industrial and automotive statistics, to 
name only a few, to further explore questions on their own about the 
micro-climates of cities. They' might even pose and test the question, 
is the relationship true for cities nearby? 
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Example Tour; The Climate of Cit ies 

Example Four, "The Climate of Cities" centers on two scudles which 
can use replication as an instructional strate>»y and draws on a data 
bank for its source material. The studies arc deHir,ned for youn^ children 
and pertain to the study of man's cities, particularly the micro-climatology 
of cities. The first study replicates an investigation reported in Landsburg 
"The Climate of Cities." He reports there the gradient of increasing 
precipitation for Tulsa, Oklahoma which has for the past fifty years shown 
an apparent relationship to the gradient of Increasing population for that' 
city. More people seem to mean more rain for the city. We propose to 
present children with two sets of data to provoke curiosity about a city 
that gets wetter and wetter as it gets bigger and bigger. The aim will be 
to create a sense of oddity and thereby force the question, "Could more 
people in a city cause it to rain more?" The second set of activities 
ask the children to perform certain "tests"* First, since Landsburg's 
study included data only up to 1950, children could be provided with the 
rainfall and population records since 1950 and asked the further question, 
"Is the surprise still there?" The second test compares Tulsa with the 
rainfall for nine other cities spread over the United States. Using 
these children can further test the inferred relationship between precipi- 
tation and population in the cities. They can look at the slope of popula- 
tion changes and the slope, if there is one, in precipitation rates over 
time. Interestingly enough, these nine cities Illustrate nicely the fact 
that you can never affirm or deny inductive inferences absolutely. The 
adequacy of an inductive argument, unlike that of a deductive argument. 
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cannot be absolutely a yes or no matter , but it must he one of degree, 
of more or less warrant for the inference. Without verbalizing this 
for the class they can work with the ambiguity in the data because 
the nine cities array themselves-about as follows: one contradicts 
the inference rather well, three cities are ambiguous, leaving five 
cities with data generally in support of the inferred relationship between 
population and precipitation in cities. 

At this point children could read (or have information otherwise 
mediated) a very brief , adapted portion of Landsburg's original report 
in which he discusses cities as heat islands, as wind obstructions, and 
as producers of haze or other particles in the air. 

On the basis of this short passage the children can be helped to 
modify their preliminary "good guesses" or inference so that it reads 
something like this: 

When Tulsa grew in population, more heat and particles 
were probably added to the air. More and bigger buildings 
blocked the wind. The wind, heat, and particles changed 
the climate. It became rainier. 

Finally, the children can test the revised inference by comparing 
downtown rain records with records at the city airports six miles north 
of Tulsa, If the city reports more rain, then the inferred urban effect 
on precipitation rates seems to be strengthened. 

Apparently the investigation of oddities in data is of wide import. 
Kuhn's Structure of Scientific Revolutions calls attention to the role 
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of the animal in the emergence of scientific discoveries • Discovery, 
according to Kuhn, commences with the recognition that nature has somohow 
violated the standard expectations that govern certain «clcntlfic fields. 
With this in mind it seems useful that children experience at least 
under replicated conditions the process of noticing surprises in data 
and the investigations of them. The Tulsa interlude proposed above 
offers children the possibility of noticing an oddity, developing an infer- 
ence, and performing tests to affirm or deny whether the inference 1« 
plausible* 

Al Capp's character, Jos Bftmsks, goes through life under a perpetuaJ^ 
cloud of rain; U Porte, Indiana seems to qualify as the Jog Bftmsks 
of midwest cities. In I960 La Porte received better than fifty inches 
of rain. The oddity is that Valpariso and South Bend, approximately 
twenty miles west and east respectively, received much less rain. This 
curiosity first piqued the interest of Stanley A. Changnon, Jr. of the 
Illinois State Water Survey, He asked himself, 'Is it real?" Or, "Arc 
the records an artifact of poor measurement or recording techniques?'' 
Similarly,we think an episode could introduce this surprise of La Porte, 
alias Joe Bftmsks, and elicit from the class the question, ''Is it real 
or not?" Using several of the simpler tests reported by Changnon they 
could decide for themselves. If the children hunched that I960 was an 
accident they could look, as did Changnon, at the discrepency in rainfall 
records for the three cities over time. Changnon reports thunderstorm 
and hail records. They could look at these to see if they affirm the 
differential between the three cities. They could read how the investigator 
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satisfied himself that he was working with accurate records. In short » 
the class could reconstruct the actions taken by the original Investigator 
to resolve the basic question, is surprise for real? 

As the children turn from the preliminary question of whether the 
. phenomena is real or not and move on to consider how to account for 
La Porte's increased rain, we propose to introduce to children magic 
as a medium with which to explain. This, of course, does not appear in 
the original report of Changnon; but, because magic is so much a part of 
man-the-explainer I propose to exploit this occasion by having children 
read a magic story explaining why La Porte is rainier than all the towns 
around it. 

Reading a whimsical story under these conditions is not frlvllous 
or decorative. The Magic Story of La Porte could lead children to write 
their own stories explaining how cities are born, become sick, or even 
die. The adult world often seeks to explain urban man through the use of 
near-iaagic metaphors of birth, growth, sickness, and death. Thomas 
Jefferson, you know, revealed himself when he used "sores on the human 
body" as his image of cities in America. 

Returning to the replication it seems to us that the children might 
now follow Changnon 's trail as he traced the La Forte rain increment to 
its source near Chicago and the Gary industrial complex for the production 
of steel. Parts of the explanation can be fairly easily "salted'' In a 
data bank thereby requiring the class to retrieve the relevant data and 
to arrange it so that a plausible explanation is constructed. 
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Television Is used alternately as a problem focus and as a source 
of Information. We can visualize five television sequences. The first 
problem focus sequence sets up the example of the relation between 
population and precipitation in Oklahoma. Tlje second and tliird sequences 
provide Instruction in making references and testing Inferences which 
can be applied to the Tulsa example. In between these sequences, students 
will have had the opportunity to engage In the inquiry suggested by the 
problem focus. For this they would draw upon a data bank containing a 
full array, of non-telling material on cities and weather symptoms, -I.e. 
cartoons, poems, paintings, legislation, interviews, maps, charts, slides, 
photographs, statistics, reports, tapes, drawings, newspapers, etc. The 
fourth sequence will provide another problem focus, tljis time on rainfall 
In U Porte, Indiana. After returning to the data bank, the students will 
tune In to the fifth Instructional sequence on the use of magic to explain 
phenomenon. The class will then return to the replication and the data 
bank piecing together Changnon's explanation. 

Practical Considerations 

Building a bank of courses of coordinated television and print 
segmenta would not be easy, but the developed product would be an extremely 
strong set of options In the social studies. Social studies curriculum 
personnel generally agree that one of the most difficult types of currlcular 
innovations to Implement Is the teaching of social science process and how 
to apply social sclenclng to 
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Where to Bepfln? 

Maximum use would be obtained from a set of short 
courses whlcii oould be used as the basis for a claadroom-- 
centered ourripulum or as a student-selected^ aelf-adainl stared 
Tianlt- 

The upper elementary grades are o good starting place, 
for curricula at that level Is In a state of tr^^^nsltlon and 
evolving toward patterns which cannot be satisfied by print 
media alone. 

Three courses seem especially appropriate for courses 
at that level; 

1. A course to teach students techniques for studying cities. 

2. A course to help students learn how to Inquire Into 
Interpersonal relations.. 

3. A course designed to Introduce students to the study 
of International relotlons. 

Each of these three courses would fit Into many pieces In 
both existing and emerging currlcular patterns In upper 
elementary social studies, and they would be compatible with 
middle school currloulums and Instructional patterns. Hence, 
they are appropriate for production by consortia of school 
districts which have different social studies curriculum 
patterns* 
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Eaoh course enould consist of about thirty tvilf-hour 
telavlalon sepcments coordlnuted with pamphlets iirovlalng 
Information sources and the necessary materl/ils for cl««aroom 
or Individual study. The television sefcrments and pamphlets 
should be developed under a plan which permits the courses 
to be administered in any of three ways; 

a. As a year or half-year course using open or closed- 
circuit transmission with weekly or bl -weekly television 
broadcast.^ and classroom Instruction coordinated closely 
with the television segments. 

b. As an Intensive slx-elcrht week course with dally 
television Instruction followed by classroom Instruction. 

0. As a self-admlnlsterlns course to be taken by Individuals 
or small groups with television tapes und pamphlets 
aa the baalc Instructional materials. 
By being developed In the three for-na the courses would 
have vastly Increased usapte compared to courses designed for 
only one ype of use, but the three forms would have much 
common material, minimizing cost of production. 

Several ty.oea of material would have to be produced to 
develop the course: 
le A detailed plan. 

2. Teacher education materials (a set of television and 
audio- tape programs for each course). 

3. The thirty television segment*. 



4. The pumphlat-type print mattrlal (data sources, activities, 
and vOrk sheets}. 

Instructions to children would be carried by ^•j*' and '^VJ 
the television segments and the pamphlets # 

The sequence of each course should Introduce students to 
the problem area^ techniques for studying lt» and lead them 
to analyze data. For example, the course on urban life 
could be divided into four phases: Transportatlont Housing, 
Ldlsure, and Making Gontaot with People, (Bach vilth segments 
of varying length (some might need three or four programs and 
student activity session^* The structure of the phuae on 
transportation might be organised as follows, 
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The course would continue In this fashion, Televlaion 
would function, potentially. In all three of the sui port 
roles. In open-olrcult It would be the major muntxtiirift 
element, for claaaroom activities and televlolon sepmenta 
would have to be closely related. A closed-circuit made Into 
many olMsaroo^ns would still find televlaion In the management 
role, with teachers modifying activities as af^proprlate for 
their children. When facllltlea permitted teachers or stu- 
dents to use tape tdayers at their ^optlon, the management 
function would shift in their direction. 

teacher support through the training, materials and 
student support through data input would be prominent roles 
for television also. 

Who 3hould Produce? 

Such aeries would beat be produced by consortia of user 
districts who agreed to generate social studies innovation In 
the directions compatible with the courses. (As indicated 
earlier, we made the selection not only becr^uae the courae^ 
fit our r referred missions and strateglbs but because they 
would fit a variety of innovative patterns.) With a 
reasonably large consortium, use would not have to include 
all or even most classrooms to be economically feasible, so 
local faculty freedom could be maximized. 
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Coda 

We have suggested this small' beginning aa a conservative, 
economical, yet flexible start to the long process of U3lna 
television to revitalize the social studies* 

The road to be traveled Is long, however, and some of 
our bolder reoom^nendatlons, or equivalent /ones, are essential 
If we are to generate the vital quality of soclol education so 
necessary to our society. We hope to see television /flvlna 
thrust to the national curriculum projects, to see the bank 
of social science courses come Into existence, and see 
Imaginative series uniting the nation's students o.round the 
alleviation of serious social problems^ The social studies 
began, early in the century, with an exciting social and 
academic mission and a rich teaching strategy. The area 
became anemic, but now the fresh and diverse approaches of 
recent years have built a base from which, with adroit use 
of the powerful new media, a new vitality cun be realized. 
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